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Post-Card Photograph Views 
among the Berkshire Hills. Six_gems for % cents. 
Berkshire Hills Art Publishing Co.,Box 125, North Adams,Mass. 








AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 

POSSIBLE 

GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 

LIFE. 





COURSES: 
General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 
es ain ae De 


mercial positions and assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified. 


For circulars address the Secretary, 


Bryant & Stratton School, 





Your Greatest Need is Water 
for house, lawn, garden, flower-beds, etc. Put 
in a system of your own and have water plent 

and cheap without lugging it. There’s enough 


drudgery in life that cannot be avoided, but 
there’s no excuse for lugging water. Our 
pS gate Water System is inexpensive, 

ll pump water from any source of supply, 
will fu abundant water for every need, 
and is the ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


Pressure superior to any elevated tank. Forces 
water throughout the house, and over the house, 
if necessary. 

No matter where you live, whether on a hill 
or in a hollow, or how large or small your house 
may be, you need water. Look about your 
place and see for yourself how much you not 


water then—Write for Our Special 
Get also our for ligh our house b 
st ity. Latest 2 i, tt prieee. 


KETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 

















334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
————————————eEa 
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62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 
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Ice-Cream Time 


Summer used to be considered the ice-cream season, but 
nowadays ice-cream time is all the time. Vanilla is easily 
the queen of all ice-cream flavors—there is more vanilla 
used than of all other flavors together. 

To get a true vanilla flavor and have a cream that 
is delicious and healthful, avoid all vanilla extracts 
that may not be pure and use only 


Baker's Vanilla 








of known purity. 
Any dealer can 
~ supply it. Ask. 
: a Baker Extract 
x Company, 
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| Sparrows: 
Empress Chocolates 


i= ’ 
Taste them, then you'll understand 
why more and more sweets lovers 
J insist on having this famous brand. 
A score of delightful shapes and flavors — daintily 
boxed, beribboned and packed to get to you crisp 
I} and good, despite summer’s heat, the dampness of 


seashore or mountains. 


Sold by best confectioners and druggists everywhere. 











BOSTON CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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IGURE the cost of the 
ice cream you make at 
home—then think of its 
freshness and deliciousness. 


A pint of cream, a cup of 
sugar, three eggs, a pint of 
milk—these make a quart an 
a half of rich, velvety ice 
cream. Add to these the 
cost of ice and salt, and the 
total isn’t half the cost of 


factory-made ice cream. 


And then, too, how easy it 
is when you have the nght 
The principle of 


freezer. 


The Triple Motion 
White Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer 


means the quickest, most even freeze. 


The can revolves while two beaters, 
working in opposite directions, fluff 
and beat the cream, giving it soft- 
ness, smoothness and greater bulk. 
The “White Mountain” has solved 
the dessert problem in scores of 
thousands of American homes. 


Write to-day for our recipe book “Frozen 

Dainties.” It tells how to make scores of 

creams and ices that will add a charm 

to luncheon or dinner because of their 

attractive appearance and deliciousness. 
Sent to you free. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co. 


Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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ISS Lucy Dilworth was 
going visiting down in 
Twiggs County, to see 

her family. For twenty years, 
ever since Cousin Maria Cas- 
well had died and left her the 
little farm in the hills, with 
her two servants, Cyrus and 
Drusilla, as additional legacies, 
Miss Lucy had once a year, in 
the spring, when the dogwoods 
began to blossom, gone back to 
the old Dilworth plantation. 
She made the journey in her 
old-fashioned buggy, drawn by 
the fat white mare, Dolly 
Varden. It took three days 
in good weather to drive from 
the hills down to the old place ; 
it was a sparsely settled coun- 
try, but perfectly safe—indeed, 
everybody knew Miss Lucy 
and the old mare, and they 
were warmly welcomed wher- 
ever they chose to stop on the 
road. 

Miss Lucy came out to the 
front gate, where Cyrus had 
hitched the mare. She was 
followed by Drusilla, with a 
bulging carpetbag, and Cyrus, 
bearing a great sack full of 
‘‘goobers, ’’—the Georgia name 
for peanuts, —chestnuts and 
apples, and sundry smaller 
bundles. Miss Lucy herself 
bore very carefully a pot with 
a rooted azalea in it, and two 
or three lily roots wrapped in 
paper. She was a tiny old 
lady, with spry, bird -like 
movements, and brown, bird- 
like eyes, alert and sparkling, 
yet with the tenderest love and 
good-will for all mankind shi- 
ning in their russet depths. 

“Is you got you’ shawl 
pinned on good, Miss Lucy ?’’ 
queried Drusilla, anxiously. 

‘*Lemme tuck dis blanket 
good round your foots, Miss 
Lucy. Bottom o’ dis buggy 
lets in de air th’ough de 
cracks,’’ said Cyrus, solicit- 
ously. 

‘*Yes, I have it pinned with 
two safety-pins, Drusilla. All 
right, Cyrus, tuck in the 
blanket carefully; I’m more 
liable to rheumatism every 
year. Good-by to you both! 
And tend to the stock, Cyrus— 
give ’em plenty of corn as well 
as fodder. Drusilla, don’t forget to send Mrs. 
Dimmock a quart of sweet milk, morning and 
evening. And make you and Cyrus a pot of 
good, strong coffee every morning; it’ll help 
keep off malaria. If all’s well, and the Lord’s 
willing, look for me to-day week. Come up, 
Dolly !’” 

Both servants promised faithfully to do her 
bidding, and followed by their affectionate 
farewells, Miss Lucy and old Dolly set off at 
what they imagined to be a breakneck pace 
down the long red lane leading to the highroad. 

When they reached this, Miss Lucy hung 
the lines over the dashboard, letting Dolly 
Varden choose her own gait; then she took 
her knitting from the green work-bag at her 
side, settled herself comfortably, and humming 
a tune the while, began busily knitting. It 
was a scarlet stocking for a child, and Miss 
Lucy was ‘‘toeing off.’? She smiled as she 
neared the end, for she intended it for a little 
boy on the way, and the other stocking was 
finished and folded neatly in her bag. 

‘*There!’’? she exclaimed, as she took off the 
needies. ‘‘Now Tommy Allison’s stockings 
are finished, I’ll make that doll sack for Sally 
Lou Brinson. I recollect promising the little 
thing a blue sack for her doll the next time I 
came along. Like as not the doll’s broke, but 
that’s no reason I should break my word. ’? 

Knitting busily, yet taking in all the sights 
along the road with her bright bird eyes, she 
jogged along, stopping to speak to an occasional 
wayfarer, or to call greetings to the farmers at 
work in the fields along the way. It was a 
pleasant scene. The long red road wound 
down the steep hillsides, and was bordered by 
woods in all the delicate greenery of their 
spring dress, with here and there plowed fields 
and a straggling farmhouse to break the mo- 
notony. 

When the shadows shortened to noon, she 
drove up to one of these houses, evidently her 
accustomed stopping-place. The farmer and 
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SOLEMNLY WAITED UPON BY A 


his wife, an old couple, saw her coming, and 
hastened out to welcome her. 

‘*Been a-lookin’ for you for some little time, 
Miss Lucy,’’ said the farmer. ‘‘Hope you 
ain’t been sick? I see the old mare’s fat and 
sassy’s usual. ’’ 

“‘T was afraid you might ha’ been laid up 
with rheumatism,’’ said his wife. ‘‘I says to 
Mr. Sasser tother day, ‘If Miss Lucy don’t 
come along pretty soon, we got to hitch up 
and go look after her.’ But we’ve been right 
smart behind with our field work, on account 
of the backward spring. ’’ 

‘*That’s just what’s been keeping me,’’ re- 
plied Miss Lucy. She took from the buggy a 
square package, carefully wrapped in news- 
paper, and followed her hostess into the house. 

‘“*My field work’s been behind, too, the 
spring’s later than it’s been in a long time— 
dogwood’s a week later budding than it was 
last year—so I waited for that, and for Cyrus 
to catch up with the plowing. I’ve had a little 
touch of rheumatism, but not laid up, I’m 
thankful. I see your hyacinths are peeping 
out, Mrs. Sasser. I’m afraid the late cold 
killed all my family’s flowers, down home.’’ 

‘*T saved out a quart o’ bulbs porposely for 
you; for, as I said to Mr. Sasser, ‘The cold’s 
mighty apt to ha’ killed most everything, and 
I reckon Miss Lucy’ll be giad to get ’em, if 
they ain’t nothing but single blues.’ ’’ 

‘*Single blues are the prettiest of all varie- 
ties, to my mind, and I thank you kindly, 
Mrs. Sasser. It was mighty good of you to 
remember. It’s a wonderful thing to be blessed 
with a memory for other folks’ needs as well 
as your own!’’ 

Miss Lucy’s bird eyes were shining; it was 
evidently a valued gift she was to receive, and 
when she was ushered into the spare room to 
remove her bonnet and shawl, she handed to 
her hostess the square package brought from 
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| your housekeeping that you didn’t have time 
|to do fancy-work, and Drusilla takes mighty 
| nigh all of it off my shoulders, so I just turned 
|in and worked you a pair of pillow-shams for 
| your company bed. ’’ 

The shams were outlined in Turkey-red cot- 
| ton, ‘‘Good Night’’ worked upon one of them, 
|and ‘‘Good Morning’’ on the other, and were 
| evidently as much appreciated by Mrs. Sasser 
|as were the bulbs by Miss Lucy. 
| ‘*My, me! Now that’s what I call real tasty. 


| Come to think, I mentioned wanting a pair of | 


| shams the last time you was here—time you 
got caught in the rain and had to stay all 
night. I declare I never saw anybody like 
you for keepin’ things in mind, Miss Lucy!’’ 
Miss Lucy chuckled. ‘‘Of course I remem- 
|bered, Mrs. Sasser—and I’m thankful the 
Lord’s spared that faculty to me, though 
there’s some that say I’m crack-brained, be- 
cause I do remember more than most folks. 
I’d be mighty thoughtless to forget the many 
| people that are keeping me in mind, and I’m 
| glad you like the shams. I drew off the pat- 
| tern from a pair Mary Allison had last time I 
went to see my family. ’’ 

There was no rain to necessitate a long stop, 
so, after a brief rest after the noonday meal, 
Miss Lucy and Dolly Varden resumed their 

| journey. The hyacinth bulbs had been packed 
| Safely with the azalea and lily roots. It was 
nearly dark, and the doll sack was quite fin- 
ished, when old Dolly turned into a lane lead- 
| ing up to a log cabin which belonged obviously 
to ashiftless family. Indeed, three tow-headed 
boys and one lame little girl seemed to be the 
| principal possessions of the owners. As the old 
|mare came in sight, the whole crew tumbled 
| noisily out to meet Miss Lucy, the lame little 
| girl hobbling behind on her crutches. 
| ‘*Oh!’? piped the little one, her voice rising 
| shrilly above her brothers’ clamor. ‘* Did you 





the buggy. ‘‘It isn’t much,’’ she said, apolo- | bring me my doll sack? Did you, Miss Lucy ?’’ 


getically, ‘‘but I knew you were so busy about 





‘*Why, bless the child, she hasn’t forgot that 








sack yet!’’ said Miss Luey, 
with cheerful dissimulation. 
‘‘Now if there’s anything I 
like to see, it’s a child with a 
good memory! It’s so rare, 
even in grown folks. Cer- 
tainly I brought you a doll 
sack, honey. And I wonder 
if the boys recollect they 
wanted me to bring them some 
goobers and chestnuts and 
apples? Because I brought a 
whole bag full. Get it out of 
the back, boys, and there’s a 
ham and a little cotfee and 
sugar for your pa and ma. 
Are they at home?’’ 

“Old man Peter Teasley, 
he’s about to die of the pneu- 
monia, and pa and ma are 
settin’ up with him,’’ replied 
the eldest boy. ‘But we’ll 
tend to old Dolly all right, 
Miss Lucy, and you go right 
in with little sis. We'll cook 
supper, too; you just set down 
and rest.’’ 

But Miss Lucy herself got 
supper, assisted by the boys. 
The lame child sat by the fire, 
and dressed and undressed a 
battered doll with blissful 
absorption. 

It was the best meal that 
they had eaten in a long time. 
Miss Lucy cut generous slices 
from the big ham and broiled 
them; she made a big pot of 
strong coffee, and with the 
potatoes and bread, which 
were about all of the original 
meal, they made a splendid 
repast. Miss Lucy gave each 
of them a well-sweetened cup 
of coffee, with reckless dis- 
regard of the results, and 
they all became hilarious with 
the unusual stimulant. Then, 
when the dishes were washed, 
they popped corn and roasted 
‘**pindars’’ and apples and 
chestnuts in the fire, and were 
all very happy indeed. 

At early dawn Miss Lucy 
awoke, and slipping out to 
the barn, fed old Dolly from 
the scant supply of forage she 
found. 

‘*Those children need all 
the sleep they can get,’’ she 
murmured, ‘‘so I’ll just get 
a bite to eat and be off good 
and early. I don’t want to 
lose any of this good travelling weather.’’ 
It' was a very scant ‘‘bite’’ that she had, 
but the children still slept. She slipped a 
silver dollar under her plate, saying, softly, 
‘**Lias Brinson’s a good man, but he doesn’t 
seem to thrive. I reckon a dollar’ll be a little 
help towards buying seed-corn, maybe. I see 
he hasn’t anything in his crib but nubbins.’’ 

She did not stop anywhere on the road for 
the noonday meal, but bought some oats for 
Dolly and crackers for herself in a village 
through which she passed, for, as she said, it 
was good travelling weather, and it behooved 
her to make haste on her journey. 

At nightfall she stopped once more, this time 
at a very different place from the cabin of the 
night before, for it was a great old plantation 
house, set in spacious grounds, dotted with 
huge, moss-covered oaks, and surrounded by 
a garden of old-fashioned flowers and shrub- 
bery. Somebody on the porch saw the white 
mare as she plodded up the dusky avenue, and 
a small boy, followed by a big and shaggy 
dog, came running to meet them. 

‘*Howdy, Miss Lucy!’’ he shouted. ‘‘We’ve 
been looking for you. Grandma said you 
might come any day, and I said so, too! What 
did you bring me?’’ The question flattered 
Miss Lucy immensely, although the small boy’s 
grandmother would have read him a lecture 
on manners if she had heard him. 

‘*Now did anybody ever see the like of your 
memory, Tommy Allison!’’ she exclaimed, de- 
lightedly. *‘Just think of a little fellow like 
you remembering since last spring that I prom- 
ised to fetch you—what ?’’ 

‘*Red stockings,’’ answered Tommy Allison. 
‘*And a big red apple, and a little bag of 
chestnuts. ’’ 

‘So I did! And I’ve got every single thing 
right here, and you’ll get them as soon’s we 
unpack—if you’ve been a good boy—which I 
know in reason you have!’’ 

A dignified and venerable lady, Tommy’s 
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grandmother, came out to meet them and em- 
braced Miss Lucy warmly. Servants carried 
her baggage into a fine old guest-chamber with 
furnishings of carved mahogany and woven 
tapestries—a chamber belonging to the past. 

Supper was served in a dining-room as big 
as ’Lias Brinson’s cabin, with only the three 
at table, solemnly waited upon by a hoary- 
headed negro butler. In those surroundings 
Miss Lucy seemed to fit as naturally as in the 
humbler home of the farmer, or the log cabin 
of the shiftless ‘‘cracker.’’ ‘They had been girls 
together, she and the mistress of the mansion, 
and both were of gentle blood; but although 
friends, they were very different by nature, | 
Miss Lucy being the most democratic person | 
in the world, and the other an instinctive aris- 
tocrat. 

Long after the little boy had fallen asleep | 
over his treasures the two sat by the fire and | 
talked—of old days, and of their happy youth, 
and of Miss Lucy’s family. 

‘*You were always such a faithful little 
thing, Luey,’’ said the lady of the mansion. 
‘‘In your youth you always thought of every- 
body else’s comfort first. And now that you 


are getting old, and have lived away from us | 


twenty years, you still come back—you never 
forget !’’ 

‘*As long as the Lord spares me health and 
strength I’ll come,’’ said Miss Lucy, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘It’s such a great pleasure to me to 
come and do what I can for them, and to see 
all of you. Lame! I think of it from one 
year to the other. It’s such a lovely thing to 
think of, too!?? 

She was nearing her journey’s end now, and 
there was no need to hurry. So it was after 
a leisurely breakfast that Dolly Varden, sleek 
and shining from a careful rubbing, was har- 
nessed once more, and Miss Lucy again set 
forth, accompanied to the big gate at the end 
of the avenue by the little boy, who waved 
good-by from the top of the gate-post till the 
buggy was out of sight. 

The buggy was packed nearly as full as it 
was at starting, for the little boy’s grandmother 
had given to her friend freely of her choicest 
shrubs and flowers, to say nothing of a big 
box containing a plenteous luncheon for Miss 
Lucy’s refreshment. 

‘‘Maria is such a good woman!’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘She’s given me so many nice things 
to take my family: a white lilac and a rooted 
rose—that free-blooming pink one I’ve tried so 
long to get a root of—and a lot of double white 
violets and pansy plants. I’m really afraid 
Maria deprived herself, she’s so generous. ’’ 

She was nearing her old home now, and she 
noted, with pleased observation, every change 
that had taken place since her last visit. ‘The 
shingling of a house, a new barn or a field of 
newly cleared ground called forth little com- 
ments of pleasure. There were big plantations 
along this road, stately old mansions set exclu- | 
sively back from the highway in the midst of 
their great oak groves; only their tenant houses 
and negro cabins were built in the fields or 
close to the roadside. 

To all the inmates of these lesser dwellings 
was Miss Lucy known, and the white mare 
stopped at many a humble gate by the way, 
while tow-headed children or shiny black pic- 
caninnies came forth to greet her, sometimes 
accompanied by some older member, the mother 
or grandmother who stayed at home, being 
too feeble for field work. And it really seemed 
as if Miss Lucy possessed a wishing-bag which 
never became empty; for although so many 
children had shared its contents, there still 
remained an apple, or a handful of peanuts, 
or a few chestnuts for every one that came. 

At the foot of a wooded hill they crossed a 
branch, its clear, brown water emerging from 
dense thickets of magnolia and maple, and 
sweeping in a translucent stream across the 
path, to be lost in the woods on the other side. 
Dolly Varden, unhindered by check-rein, bent 
her neck and drank thirstily of the brown 
water. 

‘* Tastes good, doesn’t it, old lady ?’’ queried 
Miss Lucy. ‘‘All our stock always loved this 
water. Brandy Branch they call it, because 
it’s brown and clear like brandy, and a heap 
better for man and beast. 
a little; it’s level road all the way, and a short 
half-mile before we are home. ’’ 

But when Dolly had ambled conscientiously 
the half-mile, there was to be seen no old 
mansion set in its stately grove of live-oaks, 
but only a plowed hillside with a clump of 
trees at the top, and at the foot of the hill, 
close to the road, an ancient double-pen log 
cabin, surrounded by a little fenced-in yard, 
where chickens ard flowers and a yellow dog 
all seemed to get along very well together. 

Miss Lucy, stopping Dolly in front of this 
cabin, called softly, ‘‘Ab—ner! Del—phy!’’ 

Whereupon there was a slight commotion in 
the cabin, and two old negroes, a man and 
a woman, came out, blinking in the sunlight. 
‘*T knowed in my mind dat was Miss Lucy’s 
eall!’? exclaimed the old woman, and the man, 
his hat in his hand, hobbled forth to assist 
Miss Lucy to alight. 

**Sort of late dis year, Miss Lucy,’’ said he, 
**but you’ll find everything in good order, and 
de old ’oman got a yaller-legged pullet savin’ 
in de coop for yo’ brekus in de mornin’.’’ 

Miss Lucy greeted them warmly, as old 


friends, which indeed they were, born and 
reared on her father’s plantation. When this 
had passed into other hands, they had rented 
the patch of land and the cabin, in one room 


‘!of which they lived, reserving the other scru- 


| pulously for Miss Lucy’s occupancy upon her 
yearly visits. 

Now, for the last time, the buggy was un- 
loaded. Dolly Varden, tied under a shed, 
nosed a measure of corn, while Miss Lucy ate 
her luncheon and shared it with the old couple, 
who waited respectfully upon her. She made 





Come on now, trot | 


glad two more hearts by the remembrances 
| She brought them: a dress for Delphy and a 
bladder of Scotch snuff, a shirt for Abner, 
with a little money for both. 

| After luncheon the three, laden with the 





flowers and shrubs, Abner bearing also a spade 
and a rake, ‘set forth on the path that wound 
steeply up the hill to the clump of trees at the 
top. Once the plowed hillside had been green 
with fair trees, and a pleasant mansion stood 
near the clump at the summit; but long ago 
fire had destroyed the homestead, the stately 
trees had been felled, and the land planted in 
cotton and corn. One might still mark the 


site of the house by the tall cotton-stalks that | 


grew among its ashes, greener and ranker than 
in the rest of the field. 

When they reached the hilltop, Abner opened 
a little gate, and they entered an enclosure 
bordered by hoary trees, where, lying in narrow 
rows, their beds spread with green coverlets, 
amid flowers, slept Miss Lucy’s family. 


DOROTHY BENTON'S, LUCK 


a, 


HE day was 
| gray and gloomy, 
| with frequent 
/gusts of wind and rain. The streets were 
slippery, and the rain falling on the unswept 
pavements trickled down the gutters in a 
murky stream. The shabby business build- 
ings that lined the shabby street wore the 
usual air of poverty and unkemptness that 
distinguished them at all seasons of the year 





had once known days of prosperity, 
but that had been before the city 
had grown away to the west, and 
reared its tall business blocks where 
the hills sloped down to meet the 
river. After that Jackson Street, 
shorn of its prestige, had lan- 
guished, and the buildings had 
grown more and more dilapidated, 
until now it bore the reputation of 
being the most unkempt business 
street of the city. 

Dorothy Benton, stenographer 

for the Waverly Iron Works, which 
occupied one of the shabby build- 
ings, welcomed those days of rain, 
for the reason that they carried 
away some of the smoky grime and 
left the street somewhat regener- 
ated. It had been a severe blow 
to her pride to begin her career as 
stenographer in this despised region 
of the city, but the financial con- 
dition of the Benton household had 
compelled her acceptance of the first 
opportunity to earn a salary, and 
| it had come from the Waverly Iron 
| Works. 
‘*] won’t be there long, how- 
|ever,’? she had confidently said to 
her family. ‘‘As soon as I have 
learned the ways of the business 
world, I shall bid Jackson Street 
farewell. ’’ 

That had been over a year ago, 
and still the opportunity of bidding 
Jackson Street farewell seemed a 
remote and unlikely prospect. 
Dorothy had searched the city in 
vain for a more agreeable position, and was | 
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goods began coming in with greater frequency, 
and these she learned to fill out under his 
supervision. 

‘*This will be part of your regular routine 
when I happen to be absent,’? Mr. Adams 
explained. ‘‘Every order we secure promptly 
means a boost for this branch. And we need 
it. ”? 

To-day the office was quiet except for the 
whir of machinery in the factory beyond and | 
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“THAT WAS A SPLENDID PIECE OF WORK YOU 


DID ON THURSDAYI” 


|Mr. Adams had been called away the evening 


discouraged over her failure, especially on those | before on a matter of business; the mail had 


days when the gloom of the outside world pene- 
trated the dusty office and gave shadowy out- 
lines to the shelves of books and the worn office 
furniture. 

The Waverly Iron Works was a small branch 
of a large Eastern manufacturing ‘plant. It, 
too, like Jackson Street, had seen days of pros- 
perity, but through poor management the 
business had dwindled away, until the income 
from its sales barely sufficed to meet the 
expenses of the factory. This had been the 
state of affairs several months back, when Mr. 
Adams, the new manager, had taken charge. 
The company had sent him out to build up the 
business of the branch to its former prosperous 
| condition. 

‘*Dismiss all the unnecessary and incompe- 
tent employés, ’’ the president had commanded. 
‘*The branch cannot afford a travelling repre- 
sentative in its present run-down condition, so 
it will devolve upon you to attend to any busi- 
ness in your territory which requires the pres- 
ence of sucha man. Consequently, you will 
require a thoroughly competent office assistant, 
;one able to handle orders without bungling 
during your absence—a stenographer, of course, 
for the office work is not heavy enough to 
warrant the services of a third person, consid- 
ering the paltry business that branch is doing 
at present. ’’ 

Mr. Adams had looked the ground over care- 
fully, and found the employés competent 
enough, although there was plenty of evidence 
of mismanagement. Dorothy he had regarded 
rather dubiously. 





week she had demonstrated her capability and 
trustworthiness so well that he resolved to keep 
her. She found the new manager a welcome 
change. By degrees he pressed new duties 
upon her; she devoted her spare time to learn- 
ing all the details of the business. Orders for 








Her youth and inexperience 
were against her, but by the end of the first | 


been light, and Dorothy was just finishing the 
regular routine of the day. A weary little sigh 
escaped her as she filed away the last of a pile 
of letters. The musty files, the dust that was 
visible everywhere, the cobwebs that hung 
from the ceiling grew more distasteful daily. 
The advent of Mr. Adams had made the work 
more agreeable, but her dislike for the disorder 
of Jackson Street was too strong to be over- 
come. 

The clock struck three, and the letter-carrier, 
on his last round for the day, entered, and 
laid a bunch of letters on her desk. Among 
the number she found one addressed to herself. 
She hastily tore it open, and her face lighted 
with pleasure as the full import of the contents 
dawned upon her. It was an answer from a 
prosperous firm to a letter of application she 
had written some days before. 

‘*Will you please call at our office between 
three and six Thursday afternoon,’’ she read 
breathlessly. Thursday! Why, that was to- 
day, and on account of Mr. Adams’s absence 
she would be obliged to stay at the office until 
half past five. Even though her work was fin- 
ished, there was always the possibility of 
something turning up that would require her 
presence before the closing hour. Still, it was 
only a ten minutes’ ride on the cars to the 
Thompson Furniture Company, and if she 
hurried, there would be time for a short inter- 
view. She was tingling with excitement over 
the prospect the letter held forth when the 
office door was again opened, and a messenger 
boy appeared. 

‘Special !’? he called, holding out a long 
yellow business envelope. She took it calmly, 
but her face took on an added glow of excite- 


| ment as she glanced over the contents. What 


a large order that called for! She might not 
like the dingy office, with its ugly, dilapidated 


| furniture, she might not like Jackson Street, 








with its shabbiness and disorder, but still the 
business instinct was strong within her, and 
for the time she forgot the prospect of a new 
position. 

‘‘Tf Mr. Adams were only here to attend to 
it!’? she thought, regretfully. She read the 
letter again: ‘‘Please make us a price on the 
following equipment and wire answer imme- 
diately.’’ ‘Then followed a long list of articles 
which the Waverly company manufactured. 
Dorothy’s face paled a trifle as she glanced 
over the sheets. The order, if her company 
secured it, would be larger than any they had 
yet had. It would take a long time to figure 
the prices and discounts on all the items called 
for and to make the quotation for the whole. 

She sat down at her desk, drew out her 
price-lists, and began to work. The clock 
above her ticked away the minutes unheeded. 
She worked away carefully but swiftly at the 
figures, multiplying, summing up and correct- 
ing. She had gone almost half-way through 
the lists when suddenly the Thompson Com- 
pany’s letter recurred to her memory. It 
would be long past six o’clock before she could 
finish this quotation and telegraph the answer. 
Rebellion swept over her, ahd she pushed the 
price-lists aside impatiently. 

**T won’t stay! This night of all nights!’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘After waiting so long for this 
opportunity, I can’t see it snatched away like 
that. ’’ 

She pulled open a drawer of her desk, 
pushed the unfinished work within, closed the 
| desk and turned the key. It was really too 
large an order for her to handle alone, and if 


and in all kinds of’ weather. Jackson Street | the dull rumble of the cars in the distance. | she should make a blunder and send the wrong 


figures, it might mean a big loss to 
the company. At least it could wait 
until the next day, when she would 
be able to give it more time and care. 
Why should she interest herself in 
getting this order for the Waverly 
people at the expense of her own 
interests? They were mercenary, 
tight-fisted men, who did nothing for 
the comfort of their employés. They 
would take all her work as a mere 
matter of course, and would not even 
thank her, although she lost a good 
position in her efforts to serve them. 

Then the voice of conscience had 
its inning. Mr. Adams had expressed 
unlimited confidence in her ability to 
attend to matters during his absence, 
and now she was trying to shirk what 
was plainly her duty. He was work- 
ing untiringly to build up the busi- 
ness, and much depended upon his 
suecess, for if he failed, the place 
would be closed and the men in the 
factory thrown out of employment. 
She understood, too, that promptness 
was essential, for they were com- 
peting with other firms, and if she 
delayed the work another day, the 
order might be secured by one of 
their rivals. She looked up at the 
clock ; it was slowly ticking past the 
hour of five. With a sigh, she drew 
out the price-lists and began to work 
onee more. 

The dreary day drew to a close and 
the rain began to come down heavily 
and steadily. The whir of machin- 
ery ceased, and the only sounds 
that penetrated the office from the street were 
the footfalls of passers-by. But Dorothy 
worked steadily on. It was long past six 
o’clock when she had finished the quotation 
and sent the telegram. She felt very tired as 
she pinned on her hat and prepared to leave the 
office. The family was at dinner when she 
came in. Her mother met her in the hall with 
an anxious, troubled expression. 

‘*You are over an hour late, Dorothy, and | 
have been so worried about you,’’ she said. 

‘*Yes, mother, I know. I was detained at 
the office by one of those tiresome quotations. ’’ 

‘*T declare, Dorothy,’’ said her brother Jim, 
surveying her pale, tired face as she sat down 
to dinner, ‘‘you make a veritable slave of your- 
self for that old junk-shop on Jackson Street. ’’ 

‘*T hope you are not working too hard,’’ said 
her mother. ‘‘I am afraid Jackson Street is 
not a very healthy locality.’’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that,’’ Dorothy replied. ‘‘! 
have just had a struggle with temptation 
to-day, and ended by giving up the chance of 
a better position.’? ‘Then she told the story of 
the afternoon’s events. 

‘Of course it’s too bad,’’ her mother said. 
‘“‘And after you had waited so long for the 
chance, too; but you couldn’t have acted 
otherwise, and I am glad my daughter has 
her father’s sense of honor in business mat- 
ters.’? 

‘**T confess I was terribly tempted to ignore 
that quotation and let the office take care of 
itself,’ Dorothy said. ‘‘I am glad now that | 
didn’t. It was for such a big order, and if 
they accept those figures the home office will 
be immensely pleased. ’’ 

‘*Pleased !’? exclaimed Jim, contemptuously. 
“*T should say they will be pleased, and the) 
will pocket the profits and won’t so much as 
buy a new broom to sweep the cobwebs from 
the office ceiling. But I am proud of you, Dot, 
and I think you deserve some better luck.”’ 

Dorothy rose early the next morning. She 
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had made up her mind to see the manager of 
the Thompson Furniture Company before she 
went to her office. Perhaps they had not yet 
filled the position, and she could easily explain 
her failure to keep the tN of the 
evening before. 

The manager was at his desk when she | 
entered the office, and greeted her pleasantly. 
She explained her mission in a few words and 
answered the several questions he put to her 
satisfactorily. 

‘‘T am very sorry you did not come yester- | 
day, Miss Benton,’’ he said at last, when her | 
hopes were beginning to soar. ‘‘Your letter | 
impressed us, and we were anxious to give 
you a trial; but when you didn’t put in an 
appearance, we were obliged to take the next 
candidate. We are giving her a week’s trial, 
and if she does not prove satisfactory—well, 
you might call here again in about a week.’? 

‘It’s just my luck!’’ thought Dorothy, bit- 
terly, as she boarded the car which took her 
within a few blocks of her office. ‘‘I suppose 


I must remain in that horrid, musty old office | 


for another age.’’ 

The day passed without incident. The mail | 
was heavier than usual, and she found little 
time to grieve over her disappointment. The) 
next morning Mr. Adams was at his desk when | 
she entered the office. In his hand he held a) 
yellow slip of paper, and his face wore an | 
expression of elation. 


‘*Miss Benton,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘that was a| 


splendid piece of work you did on Thursday! 


Here’s this order from the Baxter Company. I | 
have gone through the lists and find you have | 


put it through without the slightest blunder. 
It’s by far the largest order we have had this 
year. There will be a big margin of profit, 
and I am sure the home company will be de- 
lighted. ’’ 

Dorothy flushed with pleasure. It was grati- 


fying to hear her praises sung, but still there | 


was a sting of disappointment in it all. To 
secure that big order, from which others would 
reap the benefit, she had given up a long- 
cherished desire. 

The week passed quickly, and at the end she 
went again to the manager of the Thompson 
Furniture Company. The manager was polite 
and regretful. Miss Brown had proved a very 


ing book, called | 
‘Grosse Miin- 






ner, ?— 
cently been published by Prof. 


fessor of physical chemistry at 
Leipzig, now a great authority on philosophical 
subjects, as well as on his own special branch 


of science. He recently gave a course of lec- | 


tures in Harvard University. 

He came to write the book because a Japa- 
nese student of his asked, somewhat ingenu- 
ously, how he knew which of his students 
were going to do him 


‘*Great Men,’’—has re- | 
| covered all aspects of life, and has 
Wilhelm Ostwald, formerly pro- | 


capable stenographer, and the management 
had decided to employ her permanently. 
Dorothy went back to her office feeling that 
luck had deserted her forever. 

‘*Miss Benton,’’ said Mr. Adams, without 
glancing up from the letter he was reading, as 
| she entered the office, ‘‘the home office at last 
has begun to appreciate our efforts. ’’ 

‘**Really !’’ she exclaimed, with a polite but 
feeble display of interest. 

‘*Yes, indeed! Just guess what they have 
decided to do!’’ 
| **Buy us a new broom and a bucket of paint, 
perhaps, ’’ she returned, with reckless sarcasm, 





for her amiable spirits were fast deserting her. | 


Mr. Adams laughed. ‘‘Can’t your imagina- 
tion picture anything more magnanimous than 








surprise of your life. They have come to the 
conclusion that they have buried themselves in 
this wilderness long enough. The volume of 
sales of this branch has grown to such an 
| extent that they can now afford to indulge in 
a little extravagance, so they have decided to 
take a modern and thoroughly equipped build- 





| ing in a more progressive part of the city. So 


our days in Jackson Street are numbered, Miss 
Benton. ’’ 

Dorothy stared in amazement. The Waverly 
Iron Works in a modern building, in any place 
| but Jackson Street! She had never dreamed 
| of such a possibility ! 

‘*And,’’ continued Mr. Adams, ‘‘they were 
immensely pleased about that last big order 
you secured. I wrote them all the details. 
According to them, there has never been a 
stenographer in this office who has taken hold 
of the work as you have done, and they would 
regret very much to lose you. They wish to 
express their thanks in a substantial manner, 
and have therefore decided to add twenty dollars 
a month to your present salary.’’ 

Dorothy sat in a stupor of amazement and 
happiness. Mr. Adams turned back to the 
morning mail on his desk, but looked up pres- 
ently to say, ‘‘When you are ready, Miss 
Benton, we will dictate a letter expressing our 
thanks. ’’ 

‘‘And just think,’’ Dorothy said to herself, 
as she bent over the typewriter, ‘‘how near I 
| came to spoiling all my good luck !’’ 


THE SIGNS OF GREATNESS 


MOST interest- | be surpassed. Cesar 


| gave Roman civiliza- 
tion and law to bar- 
barian races; Shakespeare’s work 






given infinite pleasure to genera- 
tions of men; Newton did much 
to lay the foundations of modern physics; and 
Beethoven, again, has ministered in an incom- 
parable manner to the esthetic side of men’s 
nature. 

We are apt to think, however, —although we 
may be wrong,—that future Cesars, Shake- 





speares, Newtons and Beethovens must be left 
to chance; that what is 





credit in the future. 

His first answer was 
that he did not know; 
that he did not see the 
practical bearing of the 
question. 

Said the Japanese, 
“It is a most practical 
question; for our gov- 
ernment, and many 
others, are spending 
large sums in helping 
lads to get a thoroughly 
good education; it is a 
sort of state investment ; 
for it is expected that 
those who are given 
such advantages shall 
be useful to their coun- 
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in them ‘‘ will out’’ ; but 
it may be that we do not 
give a chance to boys 
of genius who might 
develop, if rightly 
nurtured. Genius, like 
some hothouse plants, is 
a tender plant; it is apt 
to wither unless tended 
conspicuous in the 


As the question be- 
fore us is a practical 
one, —namely, How can 
boys likely to be useful 
to the state be recog- 
nized and placed under 
favorable conditions for 
development ?—and as 








try; and the state would 
like to be sure that it is making a good invest- 
inent when it educates a youth free of charge. ’’ 
On thinking this over, Professor Ostwald 
became convinced that the students who had 
passed through his hands and who had subse- 
quently made a mark in the scientific world— 
and they are pretty numerous—were those who 
were with difficulty induced to follow definite 
courses of instruction. 


What Men Are Great. 


AGREE with him in this. But after all, 

such an opinion is not based on much more 

than a mental impression; hence Professor 
Ostwald made a study of the subject, and by 
walyzing the life history of*six men, whom 
le, and the scientific world, would call ‘‘great, ’’ 
he has tried to find out what are the common 
vharacteristies of these men, and how they can 
€ recognized. 

But first of all, What class of men is to be 
called great? Are we to take a Cesar, a 
Shakespeare, a Newton and a Beethoven? 
Names like these will undoubtedly occur to us. 


From the point of view of selecting men who | 
shall be useful to the state, they could hardly |engine. There is friction in the cranks, in the | 





‘*useful to the state’’ is 
taken to mean inventive, capable of improving 
facilities for endeavor, it will be assuined that 
it is desired to choose persons who will increase 
the material prosperity of the state. 

Now everything done involves effort. We 
are, individually considered, machines. We 
take in fuel, and we convert it into heat and 
into energy, principally of the kind that results 
in moving objects from one place to another. 
All the great buildings, canals, railways, 
engines, as well as all our agricultural work, 
are the result of moving things in a sensible 
way from one place to another. In a sensible 
way. That involves thought, and thought is 
the outcome of a sound brain. This brain, 
too, has been kept in action by food. We call 
this conversion of the power of work contained 
in food or fuel into heat and work, the con- 
version of one kind of energy into another. 
Now it is a law of nature that although it is 
possible to convert quantitatively one kind of 
energy into another, such a conversion is never 
accomplished without the ‘‘degradation’’ of 
some of the energy, that is, its conversion ad 
a form not available for a useful purpose. 


under favorable condi- | 





cylinder, on the valves. This friction results 
in heat. And precisely as heat is developed, 
so effective work is lost. 

Again, the fuel may be said to constitute a 
store of energy. By burning it below the 
as | boiler, steam is raised; much of the heat, how- 
ever, goes up the chimney as hot air and gases 
of combustion, and serves no useful purpose in 
raising steam. Again, not all the heat in the 
steam is convertible into work in the engine; 
in fact, an engine is considered excellent if it 
converts fifteen per cent. of the energy in the 
coal into work. 

Put into mathematical symbols, if A is the 
energy which it is proposed to convert, B the 
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form of useful energy into which it is to be 
converted, and C the useless energy produced 
at the same time, then A equals B plus C, and 
the object of the inventor is to make C as small 
as possible. 

Now a man may be regarded as a machine, 
an apparatus for transforming energy. Some 
energy will be usefully transformed, some con- 
verted into a secondary form. That man is 
most serviceable whose useless output of energy 
is least. 

Perhaps the word ‘‘useless’? should not 
be employed. It is impossible to avoid the 
degradation of energy, and in order that an 
‘animal may work, it must be kept warm; the 
heat lost in this way is hardly ‘‘useless.’’ Yet 
a man would be a more perfect machine if 
none of the energy of his food were expended 
in keeping him warm. 

During a man’s life he has to dispose of a 
certain quantity of energy, which enters his 


system as food. Only a fraction—a very small | 
fraction—may be so utilized that he improves | 
the condition of the world; the rest is expended | 


unavoidably in other directions. 

The ratio of the B to the C of our equation 
may be called the economic coefficient. If that 
is high, then the man’s life is effective; if low, 
then he is less worthy of help from the state. 
Again, he may dispose of that useful energy 
slowly or quickly. It may be spread over a 
long life, or it may be concentrated into a few 
weeks or months. 


The Mathematician’s Mind. 


this connection, Professor Poincaré, the 
brilliant French mathematician, has given a 
most interesting description of how his discov- 
eries have been made. Power of mathematical 


thought is, although not very rare, confined to | 
very few men in its highest and most intricate | 


branches. Let us suppose that a certain prob- 
lem presents itself as interesting ; it is required 
to find a solution. Monsieur Poincaré tells us 
that a great deal of spade-work has to be done. 
He tries and tries one plan after another for 
months, meeting apparently with no success. 
Then in an instant, while his mind is dealing 
with quite other things, —he may be talking cas- 
ually to a friend, —the solution flashes upon him. 

It is not necessary to attend to it at the time; 


he merely notes mentally that the line of | 


thought is in such and such a direction, and 
at his leisure he applies his discovery. This | 
has happened to him not once, but many times. 

I can corroborate his experiences, and I have 
asked literary and artistic friends, and they all 
agree that their best work has been done in 


somewhat the same fashion. Such mental | 
flashes of inspiration do not come unless much | 
effort has previously been expended in attuning | 


the mind to the character of thought required. 
It is necessary to plow and sow before the 


harvest. But the actual discovery is instanta- | 





neous. It is as if a barrier had been broken | 


down between two tight compartments. The 
connection is made, and success is achieved. 
There is such a thing as unconscious cere- 


bration—thinking without knowing that you | 


are thinking; and that prepares the way for 
the sudden burst of useful thought. Have my 
readers not frequently found that, when they 
| have meditated vainly over a course of action, 


Take as an instance an ordinary steam-| it has become clear after ‘‘sleeping on it’’? 


There can be no doubt that while we lie 


unconscious the brain goes on doing its work, 
just as do the lungs and the digestive organs. 
But the brain will not do anything which has 
not already been the subject of conscious action. 
The mental food must be given before it can be 
digested. 

In a poet or a musician the result of such 
‘‘unconscious thought’’ is called inspiration. 
We are loath to believe that it comes from 
‘‘ourselves’’; it appears to come from outside. 
But it is the essential feature of genius. 

Such a faculty is more highly developed in 
some minds than in others, and often appears 
at an early age. Mozart performed in public at 
the age of eight, and composed some of his 
immortal work at a not much later age; Lord 
Kelvin’s first paper—one which contained ideas 
on which his mind dwelt during his whole long 
life—was published before he was eighteen; 
Schiller published ‘‘The Robbers’’ when he was 
twenty-two; Goethe charmed the literary world 
by ‘* The Sorrows of Werther’’ before the age of 
twenty-five. In fact, most men of genius have 
developed early. 





The Beaten Track. 


UT as a rule, they have not done well at 

school. Those whose minds are excep- 

tionally formed refuse to keep to the beaten 
track. The formality of the classical grammars 
repels them. They will not accept statements 
on authority. Great classicists develop into 
respectable imitators ; they rarely become great 
poets or authors. It is true that the great 
authors are said to have often been enraptured 
over the beauties of classical writers, but they 
have rarely been great scholars. 

If we restrict our definition of greatness to 
a capacity for enlarging the bounds of science, 
it is certain that none of our great scientific 
men have displayed any marked aptitude for 
classical or literary studies. It may be said 
that the introduction of the teaching of science 
into schools is such a modern innovation that 
there has not been time to find out whether or 
not scientific genius will be developed by its 
help; but I strongly suspect that it will have 
little influence. 

So far as it goes, my own experience teaches 
that as a rule it is not the lads who come from 
science schools who are most promising. In 
fact, a boy is a complex animal ; and inasmuch 
as the interests of the average boy are far 
removed from ‘‘lessons,’’ the science he has 
learned has been assimilated in much the same 
way as his classics, that is, by an effort of 
memory. His inventive powers have not had 
a chance, and indeed it would be surprising 
that they should, for before useful invention is 
possible, it must be preceded by a certain 
| amount of knowledge. 

Of late years, it is true, what is termed 
the heuristic method of teaching has been at- 
tempted. In chemistry it has led to a jargon, 
such as ‘‘chalk-gas,’’ ‘‘life-air,’’ and soon. It 
is certainly useful to repeat the work of others 
intelligently; but to expect a youth to make 
| the same discoveries that Black and Lavoisier 
| did, after generations of extremely able think- 
ers had failed to draw the right conclusions 
from the facts, is to display a sanguine antici- 
pation almost certain of disappointment. 

What, then, is the remedy? In my view, the 
best introduction to science at school is through 
| the door of applied mathematics; the quanti- 
tative aspect of science can be taught best by 
using elementary mathematical conceptions for 
the solution of simple problems of measure- 
ment of areas, volumes and weights, by con- 
ceptions of the density of matter in its various 
forms, and by a continuance of what used to 
be called object-lessons. These interest the 
average boy ; and they show an exceptional boy 
what there is to be learned, and on what he 
may exercise his ingenuity. 





A Third Characteristic. 


HE fundamental conceptions of chemistry 
are too advanced for the mind of a school- 
boy. It is better to approach the abstract 

and the unseen through the concrete and the 
seen. It is easier to teach a young mind by 
showing him masses than by trying to make him 
realize molecules. The path of progress of 
the race should be the path of progress of the 
individual. 

| A third characteristic of men of genius which 
may serve to characterize them at an early age 
appears to be that they are extreme in their 
temperaments. The ancient division of tem- 
perament into sanguine or emotional, and 
phlegmatic, is a just one. Some men, by their 
vitality, by their impulsiveness, by their re- 
fusal to be daunted by obstacles, achieve suc- 
cess. Others attain distinction by their 
persistence, by their conscientiousness, and by 
their self-criticism, which refuses to make 
public work other than that which they consider 
to be the best. All of us possess these qualities, 
| some more of one, some more of the other. 

| Viewing the human being as a system in 
which a succession of chemical changes takes 
place, in obedience to external stimulation, the 
first class may be termed ‘‘reactive.’’ They 
respond quickly to stimuli. The second class 
is more slowly receptive; but the machine, 
| once set in motion, works well. 

| Now it is to be noticed that although most of 
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us are neither very sanguine nor very phleg- 
matic, men of genius are characterized by an 
excess of one or other of these temperaments. 

The sanguine man, as his name implies, 
sees no difficulties in his way, or if he does 
regard them, it is only to ignore them. His 
imagination pictures the results to be attained 
as of such importance that they are certain to 
be realized, let the difficulties be what they 
may. It is by such men that great discoveries 
are made, which catch the attention of the 
public. The phlegmatic man, on the other 
hand, although more conscious of difficulties, 
possesses patience enough to overcome them. 
His discoveries are more of the order of the 
solution of set problems of measurement than 
of brilliant efforts of imagination. 

We come, in conclusion, to the question 


whether scientific. discoveries are all destined | 
to benefit the race; whether a government is | 


justified in expending money on the chance of 
discovering a man capable of making discov- 
eries which, after all, may turn out to be 
merely of academic interest. Now there are 


four propositions which may be accepted as 
definite and certain: 

First, that the faculty of originality or in- 
ventiveness is pretty widely spread, although 
of course, like all other qualities, it is rare in 
its highest forms; second, that like all other 
faculties, it improves by cultivation; third, 
that the inventive faculty, if trained by appli- 
cation to one set of problems, serves equally 
when directed to others of a similar character ; 
and fourth, that it is impossible to decide what 
the result of a scientific discovery may be. 

It is rare to find in the same mind the apti- 
tude for making discoveries, and at the same 





|time the commercial and practical instinct 
which applies them to benefit the human race, 
and to fill the pocket of the discoverer. A 
| different kind of genius is required for the last, 
although, in its way, it does not lack impor- 
tance. The man who is able to apply and 
utilize discoveries for the benefit of the human 
race certainly deserves to be called ‘‘great,’’ 
as well as the man to whose efforts and genius 
| the discoveries are due. 
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E were clear of the Golden Gate, and 
W the fog, rapidly breaking up before a 
good steady northwesterly breeze, re- 
vealed a sea thickly covered with whitecaps. 
The old Effie Dean, upon a starboard tack, 
with every inch of sail set and drawing, was 
plowing through the seas at an angle, with 
now and again the solid thump of a wave 
smacking her heavily upon the quarter, and 
the spray spattering as it fell on deck and 
trickled to leeward. She was being driven; 
every rope, standing or running, complained, 
and her progress was accompanied by creaks 
and groans, as if she were crying against her 
treatment after long months of idleness in port. 
Forward of the galley, by the hatch, I beheld 
the big cattleman, showing fight. My arrival 
on deck was in time to see Mr. Hawks deliver 
an uppercut with scientific accuracy and preci- 
sion. The cattleman’s legs gave way beneath 
him, as if they had been suddenly turned to 
cotton-wool, and he fell heavily, all in a heap, 
to the wet and slippery deck. 

A cackle of laughter came from the galley, 

where the little cook’s head protruded. 
“Wake me early, mother dear, 
For I ham to be Queen of the May!” 
sang the cook, drumming an accompaniment 
upon a brass saucepan. 

Mr. Hawks stooped down, and relieving the 
prostrate man of his revolver, sent the weapon 
spinning overboard, and a moment after his 
cartridge-belt followed. 

The rest of the crew were on deck, the old 
‘‘galt’’? at the wheel, the negro and the others 
busily coiling away the slack. To these two the 
episode held nothing new. The old man hardly 
glanced at it, and continued to clutch the 
spokes with his gnarled hands, looking by 
instinct first at the compass-card, and then 
aloft, his eyes screwed up to mere slits in his 
mahogany face, scarred and lined by half a 
century of looking to windward. 

But with the rest it was different. The 
stoker and the two Germans, it is true, bore 
no expression of great surprise, but the farmer, 
who early in the day had lost his broad- 
brimmed hat, stared with petrified wonder, 
while the light of growing indignation shone 
in his eyes; and the college boy gazed with 
undisguised admiration and some fear at Mr. 
Hawks’s well-knit figure. 

“Oh, ’e give. it ’im proper!’’ explained 
‘*Cert’nly’’ Wilfred a little later, when Mr. 
Hawks had gone below, after giving me my 
course. ‘‘I never see it done better. It all 
come about through ’is ’igh and mightiness 
refusin’ to say sir to ’Awks, who directly 
ups and, with ’is little props, 
slugs ’im ’ard upon the muzzard! 
*E’1l call hevery one aboard sir 
now, ’e will, including the cat. 
Won’t ’e, Sparks?’’ he added, 
as the cat that had been char- 
tered with the schooner rubbed 
an arched back against the little 
Englishman’s legs. 

‘*Well, he’s been relieved of his 
gun, anyway,’’ said I, as the 
cattleman slipped and slid about 
the deck. 

‘*And ’e won’t be likely to get 
another one where we are going 
to, neither,’’ replied Wilfred. 
** Just as well, too. Guns in the 
fo’e’sle never did no good. ‘They 
precipitytes ’ard feelin’s.’’ 

The effect of this encounter was 
excellent upon the rest of the 
crew. Not that I anticipated any 
trouble from any of them indi- 
vidually, but men are easily led 
to open revolt by a strong per- 
sonality and a capable leader ; 
and the cattleman was both. 

When Mr. Hawks came on deck 





at noon, he seemed in the best of spirits. He 
was clad in a blue woolen jersey and thick, 
rasping serge, for the day was fresh and wet, 
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seemed to belong to another world than this. 
For here we were, slugging northward like a 
half-tied rock in but a moderate seaway. The 
whole impression was one of strife and struggle, 
a single-handed combat between the old 
schooner and that turmoil of sea, and we men 
upon her decks seemed but sympathetic specta- 
tors, trying every trick born of long experience 
to assist the ship to hold her own. 

‘*We’ll be shipping it green before morning, ’’ 
said Mr. Hawks, cheer- 
fully, as we stood together 
that evening in the shelter 
of the house. 

‘*We shall, sir,’’ I an- 
swered, ‘‘if we do not begin 
before. ’” 

As if in reply to my 
prophecy, the schooner took 
a sudden lunge to wind- 
ward, wallowing deeply, 
failed to recover herself in 
time, and buried her nose in a 
solid wall of bottle-green water. 

A thin wail of warning came 
from the half-drowned lookout 
forward, and sent the watch cling- 
ing desperately to anything handy. 
I saw the cattleman, with unusual 
promptness for a landsman, run up 
the ratlines, and holding on grimly, 
look down with startled eyes at the 
chaos of water thundering aft beneath 
him. His seasickness was completely for- 
gotten for the time being. As the water 
drained off, the watch emerged, wet, gasp- 
ing and spitting, and they anxiously eyed 
























MR. HAWKS WOULD LISTEN WITH A BROAD GRIN. 


and the stiffening northwesterly wind was 
raising a steep sea. Gray, misty squalls of 
rain came down the wind, and added to the 
wetness of everything. Mr. Hawks was carry- 
ing almost every stitch of canvas the ship 

. possessed, and this, for wind- 
ward work, fairly buried her in 
spindrift. Few of the crew had 
oilskins, and they went about 
shivering and miserable. The 
middle-Westerner, the cattleman 
and the college boy were as 
unhappy as seasickness could 
make them. 

As night descended, the wind 
and the rain increased until, 
what with mist and flying spray, 
we could hardly see three hun- 
dred yards. The angry humming 
of the wind as it whistled shrilly 
in the rigging and boomed under 
the jib and foresail forward, to- 
gether with the snarling, angry 
voices of the gray-green, tor- 
mented sea, drowned the groan- 
ing and creaking of the schooner. 

Mr. Hawks and I had recently 
been upon a cruise together on 
his sailing yacht, and this change 
was terrific. The light spars and 


to obey a spoke of the wheel, 





roller-reefing gear, the sweet and 
graceful lines, and the willingness | with a guffaw of melodious laughter that was signed on as ‘‘Green,’’ but admitted one day, 
| quite frankly, that that was not his name. 


the forecastle-head to see if there was any 
more coming. The negro, who had been a 
sailor all his life, and was therefore not sea- 
sick, and was, moreover, clad in oilskins, 
appeared all right. But the rest looked utterly 
miserable, wet, ill and frightened. 

‘*Bit of a surprise packet for ’em, that sea,’’ 
said Mr. Hawks, laughing. 

He looked aloft to where the cattleman was 
still clinging to his perch. 

‘‘Come down from there!’’ he bellowed. 
‘*What are you looking for? Birds’ nests?’’ 

After a moment the man came cautiously 
down, but still clung to the bottom of the rat- 
lines, ready to run up again, Evidently it 
was a painfully new experience to him, and 
very different from cow-punching. While we 
still stood, the middle-Westerner came stagger- 
ing afi, fighting with the wind that tried to 
blow him over on his face, his eyes popping 
out of his head. As he had been completely 
ducked, his heavy, unsuitable farmer’s clothes 
hung about him oddly. ‘‘Well, and what’s 
your trouble?’’ asked Mr. Hawks. 

I could not catch the answer, for it was | 


whipped out of his mouth and carried to lee- | 








The college boy was behaving well. He 
was sick, soaked, and rather frightened, as 
any landsman might be upon his first voyage 
before the mast; but he staggered about, green 
in the face, and trying to do his best. This 
Mr. Hawks was quick to notice. 

‘*That boy is doing ‘well, considering,’’ said 
he. ‘‘But pshaw! What sops landsmen are, 
really !’” 

**College boy, I should say, sir,’’ said I. 

‘‘Shouldn’t wonder. Got into trouble of 
some sort, and is running away from home. 
Well, I guess he’ll learn. ’’ 

One of the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany’s boats passed us on her way to 

Victoria, rolling her empty decks 
under. She came out of the smother 

astern so close to us that she had to 
throw her helm over hurriedly, and 
we could hear a bark or two of 
language from the officer of the 
watch addressed to the man at 
the wheel. Then he turned and 
waved a friendly oilskinned arm 
to Mr. Hawks, who flourished 
his cap in reply. 
To my mind there is noth- 
ing half so delightful after four 
tempestuous hours on deck in 
blustering, cold, wet 
weather as to go below 
to a warm, although 
perhaps stuffy cabin. 
The peace and compara- 
tive quietness sink into 
you as you seat yourself 
in a comfortable chair. 

Mr. Hawks, as I have 
said, never spared any 
expense in victualing, 
and as soon as I had 
removed my ‘‘oilies,’’ 
Cert’nly Wilfred placed 
before me roast beef, 
baked potatoes, boiled 
onions and hot corn bread, followed by an 
apple pie of huge dimensions. 

The muffled sounds from on deck but added 
to my comfort as I started vigorously to work 
upon the food. Wilfred was, as usual, in a 
communicative mood, and as we were out of 
the crew’s sight, we dropped our official posi- 
tions, and conversed as friends. After placing 
the pie upon the table, and wedging it tight in 
the fiddles with two pepper-boxes and a fork, 
Wilfred leaned genially forward and discoursed 
affably, while his thin, pale face was alternately 
lighted up and cast into shadow by the sway- 
ing lamp above. 

All that night and the next day the wind and 
weather continued the same, rather wet, cold 
and unpleasant. The sea.was not very heavy, 
yet it was difficult to tell when and where a 
wave might come aboard. For ballast we had 
under hatches, as well as ordinary gravel, 
sixty tons of coal, from which I guessed that 
it was Mr. Hawks’s idea to salve the Twin 
Brothers if it were remotely possible to do so. 
But all the same, we were rather high out of 
the water, which kept our decks drier than 
they might have been, but made the schooner 
a lively ship. 

She developed a sidewise twist when descend- 
ing the smooth green sides of a sea, followed 
by a wriggle that was unexpected, and which 
some of the crew could not get used to for a 
week or more. 

As it is many years since I first went to sea, 
I fear that I did not waste much sympathy 
over the ‘‘seasickers,’’ as Wilfred called them. 
Mr. Hawks, of course, paid no attention to 
them whatever. 

Gradually, however, the seasick members of 
the crew regained their feet and digestions, and 
began to fatten on the excellent food served 
out to them. 

The college boy openly adored his com- 
mander ; only the farmer and the cattleman— 
whom Cert’nly Wilfred had christened San 
Luis Obispo Jones, for no reason that I could 
discover—remained sulky. Never before had 
they been forced to say ‘‘sir’’ to any one, 
or to obey an order without lengthy argument, 
and it went bitterly against the grain with 
them to have to acknowledge a superior. 

There are great numbers of men who, by 
some chance or other, do not learn to obey orders 
until the iron hand of circumstances forces 
them, perhaps in middle life; then they learn 
with difficulty and much pain—to themselves. 

The college boy took kindly to his treatment 
He had the wit to see that to fight Mr. Hawks 
was to invite disaster. He was a thick-set, 
chunky young man, who had been a great foot- 
ball-player, and he was built in a fashion that 
had probably made him a useful member of his 
university team ; but he was quick enough to see 
and realize that although he might be of con- 
siderable importance and power on his campus, 
he was of little significance on board the 
Effie Dean! Whereby he saved himself some 
trouble. 

I liked him from the first day I had seen 


THE CATTLEMAN. 


ward. But I gathered that he was under the | him staggering about, green with seasicknes~ 
impression that we were all upon our way to | and shivering with cold, but nevertheless 


certain death. He was carelessly driven for- 
ward by Mr. Hawks, while the negro, who 
was at the wheel, greeted the dismayed farmer | 


at once quelled by a glance from Mr. Hawks. 





‘‘game as a pebble.’? He had a considerable 
| opinion of himself—when he came on board- 
and a good deal of youthful swagger. He had 
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He was, as I had supposed, the son of wealthy 
parents, who, like many others in his circum- 
stances, had got himself into some sort of 
trouble through having too much money and 
too little attention. ; 

This had ended in the usual,way: an awk- 
ward scrape, an irate and unreasonable father, 
and an unhappy young fool running away to 
sea with an air of ‘‘You’ll be sorry when I am 
gone !?? 

He had come aboard conceited, self-opinion- 
ated, ignorant, with a white, flabby face and 
a cigarette forever between his lips. But a 
few weeks of separation from the evil influences 
that had been at work upon him, and a few 
weeks of iron discipline, brought out all the 
good there was in him—and there was plenty, 
once it got a chance. 

For the first time in his life he had to obey 
an order, not voluntarily, not more or less, 
not to-morrow or the next day, but at once, 
and on the jump, or be sent staggering across 
the deck with a stinging blow from Mr. Hawks 
or myself. It was hard, maybe, but it was 
good for his soul. 

He began to admire Mr. Hawks. Although 
I will readily admit that Mr. Hawks was not 
all that he should have been, his influence 
upon that young man was for the best. 

As we were badly in need of another man 
who could stand his trick at the wheel with 
competence, and as young Green had been 
knocked into shape and was quick and intelli- 
gent, both Mr. Hawks and I were at some 
pains to make a sailor out of him. An apt 
pupil we found him. 

His parents, had they seen him, would have 
been surprised at the change in their son, now 
bronzed and hard with the hardness that comes 
of toil. 

Mr. Hawks taught him first the points of 
the compass, and the correction of courses, and 
how to allow for leeway and variation. Then, 


_ during the young man’s watch below, he 


would be instructed in the method of fixing 
the ship’s position on the chart. Mr. Hawks 
had a passion for higher mathematics, and as 
Green had a good head-piece, I often found 
them in the cabin, Mr. Hawks concocting 
examples, and Green working them out. To- 
gether they took a ship all over the world, 
through every imaginable vicissitude, and in 
this way the young man was introduced to 
great-circle sailing, composite sailing, taught 
how to correct his position by heavenly 
bodies, how to construct an artificial horizon, 
and how to obtain his longitude by lunar 
observation. 

With the theoretical side of a sailor’s life 
being rammed into him, illustrated by actual 
practise, it is no wonder that he soon caught 
the general lines of navigation and nautical 
astronomy and seamanship. It was a proud 
moment for him when he ‘‘shot the sun’’ one 
day at noon, and was congratulated by Mr. 
Hawks and myself after accurately fixing the 
ship upon the chart. In fact, he was so 
pleased with himself that a little of his old 
bumptiousness showed signs of returning, so 
Mr. Hawks sent him aloft to scrape down the 
topmast in a boatswain’s chair—no easy or 
safe task, for we were rolling at the time in 
a rather nasty sea. 

Apart from the fact that we really needed 
another man, I think that Mr. Hawks liked 
young Green, and with his knowledge of life, 
understood the difficulties that surround a 
young man with too much money, and so pur- 
posely set to work to make a man and a sailor 
of the college boy. 

Gradually his severity lessened, as young 
Green took shape, and occasionally he would 
chat with him in a friendly way; and Green, 
who a few months before would have contra- 
dicted his betters, drank in greedily every word 
his commander uttered. 

Meanwhile the old Effie Dean wallowed 
northward into colder climes, and the sea we 
sailed across was, perhaps, the most lonely 
ocean in the world, for not a sight of sail or 
smoke did we see. Just the round horizon, 
just the slate-blue sea, tumbling, cold and salt, 
with the wide arch of ever-changing sky over- 
head. 

The days followed each other into weeks, 
the weeks into months, without monotony, 
for there was always too much to do. We 
had occasional gales, very occasional calms, 
and much rough, cold, wet weather. The rain 
changed to sleet, and the sleet to hail, and one 
day a blinding snow-storm began, and a wind 
that cut like a knife kept us double-reefed for 
one hundred and forty hours. 

Wilfred, who was always amiable, allowed 
the crew to dry their clothes at the galley stove, 
and taught young Green to sing cockney songs 
with a real cockney accent. Together they 
would howl away, the funniest sight and 
sound imaginable, for husky young Green was 
three times the size of the little Englishman. 

Still, their efforts were extremely cheerful, 
and it was quaint enough to hear Green, who 
had never been farther east than Chicago, yell- 
ing allusions to the ‘‘Elerphunt and Carstle,’’ 
to *‘Sem Isaac’s in the Edgeware Road,’’ 
and to the ‘‘Keb renk houtside Covink 
Garding, ’’ 

As soon as the American had perfected his 
London accent, he would sing the leading part, 
while Wilfred, who had no voice and hardly 





any breath, on account of bronchitis, would 
accompany with one word. Green would sing: 
“O Mister Porter, what shell I dew? 
I wants to go to Birmin’am, and they’re tykin’ 
me hon to Crewe! 
Tyke me beck to London, es quickly es ye ken, 
O Mister Porter! What a silly girl Iam!” 


and Wilfred would keep up a running accom- 
paniment of *‘ Birmin’am — Birmin’am — Bir- 
min’am—Birmin’am—Birmin’am!’’ and then 





break down with a cackle of laughter. Mr. 
Hawks would listen with a broad grin, for 
they both sang, or rather yelled, at the top 
of their voices, as often as not beating time 
upon a copper saucepan that resounded like a 
dinner-gong. This was foolish enough, to be 
sure, but to a small group of men 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea! 
the cheerful nonsense was invaluable. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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N the Prieta ranch Sharp was pretty | the barbs, hung face downward from the lower 
generally disliked. He was dish-faced, | wire. He was sobbing and struggling, but 
undersized, and timid with horses. Noth- still clung desperately to his flag. Sharp gave 
ing was known about him except that he had | him a wrench that freed him from the fence, 
come along the road with his blankets on his | and also from a portion of his overalls. Then, 


back, looking for work, and had said that his 
name was Sharp. 

The foreman needed a hogherd, so he turned 
the hundred and fifty porkers over to Sharp, 
with instructions to keep them out in the hills 
on the acorns, well away from the narrow, 
irrigated valley, where there were standing, 
unfenced crops. 

One Saturday afternoon, when Sharp had 
been herding hogs about a month, the Prieta 
vaqueros brought twenty-seven cattle down out 
of the mountains. 

The animals were all outlaws that had been 
running wild on one of the roughest ranges in 
southern California, until run down and lassoed 
by the cowboys. They were turned into a 
long, open field that skirted the creek, and the 
foreman warned every one to stay away from 
their enclosure, as they were doubly danger- 
ous because.of having been roughly handled. 

Sunday morning most of the cowboys rode 
gaily off to town. But Sharp, being a hog- 
herd, had to work as usual. In the heat of 
the day, when his swine were wallowing 
about a tule swamp in one of the side ravines, 
he rode up on a hill where he could get the 
fresh air without losing sight of the grunters. 

This hill rose sharply from the lower end of 
the long field where the mountain cattle were 
enclosed, and commanded a view of the foot- 
hill valley. 

Gazing idly off from his lookout, Sharp 
saw a horseman riding toward the ranch- 
house, and whirling the end of his 
bridle-lash to the measured swing of 
his horse’s lope. He recognized him 
as one of the cow-hands, named Smith, 
and wondered why he should be return- 
ing so early from town. 

Sharp then glanced down to the field 
below, where he thought he saw some- 
thing moving in the brush. The next 
moment he leaped to his feet and 
began to yell and wave his arms. 
Little Panchito, the four-year-old son of Pancho 
Alviso, the Prieta horse-breaker, was walking 
up to the fence at the lower end of the long 
field. 

The lad had a red bandanna tied to a sun- 
flower stalk, and was obviously playing the 
part of a soldier who steals a march on his 
mother. It was plain that he was bent on 
making a triumphant inspection of the cattle 
which were feeding at the hay-racks near the 
upper end of the long field. 

Sharp’s cries caused some of the cattle to 
raise their heads, but the child paid no atten- 
tion. Probably he heard without taking notice, 
as he was very much occupied at the time 
with the problem of getting through a wire 
fence without being snagged. All the soldierly 
caution of the small boy came into play as 
he slowly wriggled under the lower barbed 
strands. Picking up his flag, he strode bravely 
into the field. 

Sharp and the cattle started for Panchito at 
about the same instant. 

Smith was nearly a mile away, and could 
not see the child or the herd. But he saw 
Sharp scrambling down the steep slope, and 
jumped his horse into a furious run up the road. 

Panchito paused when the cattle started 
toward him. He was used to seeing bands of 
cattle careering round the fields. As the char- 
ging herd was nearly a quarter of a mile distant, 
the little chap was probably not much alarmed. 
Then, finally hearing the whooping, he turned 
and stood watching Sharp. Perhaps it was 
that Sharp’s rush down the hillside was more 
spectacular than a herd of cattle running across 
the smooth field. Or it may be that the child 
was confused, or had misgivings about the 
march he had stolen on his mother. At any 
rate, Panchito stood there, holding his red 
flag like a soldier. 

When Sharp plunged into the willow thicket 
at the foot of the hill the little fellow was 
roused by the thunder of hoofs, and ran 
screaming for the fence. Sharp struck a deep 
gulch in the thicket, and lost considerable time 
in getting across. He found Panchito caught 
in the barb-wire fence when he finally reached 
him. 

The outlaws were less than a hundred and 
fifty yards distant, and running very swiftly 








for cattle. Panchito, his clothes hooked by 


with the child tucked under his arm, he fled 
across the open. 

On the flat across which Sharp started there 
were a number of shallow shafts about six 
feet wide by eight long, where prospecting 
placer-miners had dug down five or six feet to 
lay bare the bed-rock. A stratum of gravel blan- 
keted the bed-rock. This deposit the prospect- 
ors had mined out very carefully, following it 
back under the walls as far as they could reach 
with shovels. 

Sharp headed for the nearest of these holes, 
and reached it just as the foremost cattle hit 
the fence. 

Smith, who was racing across the flat to 
meet Sharp, but with no hope of being in time 
to save him, said afterward that the outlaws 
were running in a close bunch except for a 
half-dozen stragglers, and that the wires parted 
before the charging herd like a fence of twine 
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SHARP... 
CHARGING CATTLE. 


string. He said, also, that he kept yelling to 
Sharp to smother Panchito’s red bandanna flag. 

Sharp ran straight on without hearing or 
without heeding Smith’s warning cries. Just 
as he approached the shaft, however, he jerked 
the red banner out of the child’s hands. Then, 
with a single glance over his shoulder at the 
charging longhorns, he knelt at the brink, took 
Panchito by both hands, lowered him as far as 
he could, and dropped him upon a cone of soft 
earth, where fine dirt from the surface had 
sifted into a corner. 

‘*Serabble back out of sight, now,’’ he said, 
‘tand I’ll get you some candy next pay-day !’’ 

Sharp sprang to his feet then, waved the red 
flag at the charging cattle, and made a dash 
for the next excavation. 

At the moment the longhorns were barely 
two hundred feet away. The hogherd scudded 
before them like a ferret, with Panchito’s red 
bandanna streaming out behind. The charging 
herd split at Panchito’s place of hiding, and 
went thundering past without heeding the 
yells of the angry little boy at the bottom. 

When asked afterward why he did not drop 
the red flag when he saw that the last of the 
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outlaws had passed Panchito’s shaft, Sharp 
said that he did not have time. Smith always 
declared that the foremost longhorns were 
hooking at Sharp’s coat tails as he made his 
flying leap for the next excavation. But as 
Sharp did not wear a coat that day, this state- 
ment was not taken too seriously by the other 
ranch -hands. 

As a matter of fact, he reached the hole sey- 
eral rods ahead of the cattle. The moment he 
landed in the hard, bed-rock bottom he scram- 
bled on his hands and knees into a cavity 
under the right-hand wall. He instantly noticed 
that the cavity under the opposite wall was 
propped up by a few cottonwood timbers. 
This observation, punctuated by a flake of dirt 
jarred down from the roof by approaching 
hoofs, caused him to scuttle across the bed- 
rock floor of the hole to the timbered under- 
cut of the opposite side. 

The move saved his life, as the bank caved 
under the cattle in the advance of the herd a 
few seconds after his rapid change of quarters. 
A black cow and a big steer were in the lead 
of the band. The cow nimbly saved herself 
from the plunge forward, but the steer, a hulk- 
ing brindle, rolled on down into the excava- 
tion. 

Sharp could never be made to believe that 
he stayed in the hole less than an hour. But 
he probably did not remain there more than 
four or five minutes — possibly only two or 
three. 

When the cave-in occurred Smith was run- 
ning his horse recklessly across the squirrel- 
burrowed flat toward the cattle. The outlaws 
were lined up round the edge of the hole, all 
staring with rolling, bloodshot eyes at the steer 
in the pit, pawing convulsively, making savage 
side thrusts at each other with their horns, 
and letting out the insane, screaming bawls 
peculiar to cattle when they smell or expect to 
smell blood. 

Smith completely lost his head at this junc- 
ture. He charged the animals that were lined 
up along the caved-in side, uttering savage 
Mexican yells and shooting his revolver. This 
cleared the caved side of about a dozen infuri- 
ated cattle, but all of them immediately darted 
round and crowded into the bunch that was 
trampling about over Sharp’s cut-under. 

The dust from the cave-in rolled into Sharp’s 
cavity, and nearly choked him. The tramping 
of cattle overhead brought flakes of dirt down 
from the roof. Outside, the half-crazed steer 
charged the chunks from the fallen wall, and 
fought the banks of the pit. But Sharp kept 
his head—even when the strained timbers 
cracked threateningly. 

On hearing the pistol-shots, he peered out. 
The moment Smith came in sight he yelled at 
him to chase the cattle off the roof of his cut- 
under. Smith did not hear, so Sharp threw 
his black hat out on the bed-rock flooring. 
This attracted the cowboy’s attention—but also 
the steer’s. The steer knelt and gored the 

hat furiously. Smith leveled the empty 

revolver at the steer, and snapped all the 
cylinder chambers twice before he realized 
that his weapon was not loaded. 

The steer’s interest in the 
hat gave the hogherd an idea. 
He felt about for Panchito’s 
flag, but could not find it. 
However, he had a red ban- 
danna in his pocket and an- 
other knotted about his neck. 
Swiftly rolling the two hand- 
kerchiefs into a ball, he tossed 
them to the farther corner of 
the shaft. 

Instantly the steer whirled 
after the flash of hated color. 
No less quickly, Sharp slid 
out of the cleft behind him. 
Smith was whirling his lariat 
for a cast at the steer, and 
Sharp, for the first time in 
what seemed an age, had hope 
of life. 

‘*Hey, Smith !’’ he shrieked. 
**Throw me that rope!’’ 

Smith saw and heard, and 
with a swift downward twist 
of his arm, snapped the loop toward Sharp. 
In almost the same moment he took his turns 
round the saddle-horn and wheeled his horse. 
Holding fast to the lariat, and making desperate 
use of elbows and legs, Sharp was ‘‘snaked’’ 
out of the hole in a remarkably short time. 

The dreaded cave-in occurred before he was 
fairly out of the shaft, piling some big clods 
and two steers on top of the brindle at the 
bottom. Indescribable confusion followed 
among the cattle remaining on the bank. But 
fortunately their eyes were focused on the three 
animals struggling in the pit. Owing to this, 
and the cloud of dust which rose from the fall- 
ing earth, none of the herd noticed the fugitive 
as he was being towed rapidly away by Smith’s 
pony. 

Smith stopped behind a near-by clump of 
greasewood, took Sharp up behind the saddle, 
and galloped on to the shaft where Panchito 
was lustily yelling. Hoisting the boy out of 
the hole caused only a moment’s delay. Then, 
with the hogherd back*of Smith, and the horse- 
breaker’s son in front, the mustang loped 
laboriously across the flat to a safe line of 
retreat through the willow thickets. 
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THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 
FACT AND COMMENT. 
NGLAND’S first military aeropiane is 


named the May-fly. 
you know, it may not. 


Yes, and then again, 


F people like baseball so much, why do they 

get so nervous if a game lasts a few minutes 
over two hours? Cannot Americans appreciate 
anything but speed? 


Jopeine from the newspaper reports, the 
men who used to rock the boat have largely 
abandoned that occupation and taken up ‘‘joy- | 
riding.’? On the whole, a change for the worse. | 





RTUGAL held its first election under the 
republic on May 28th, and chose a Chamber 
of Deputies friendly to the existing régime. 
That was according to the Portuguese system 
—the party in power controls the election 
machinery and ‘‘elects’’ its own candidates. 
EN shave themselves, according to the lead- 
ers of the Barbers’ Union, because they 
have been driven to it through their objection to 
the tipping custom. ‘ Another reason may be 
found in the ease and quickness with which a 
man can shave himself with a safety razor. 
= is something to be said for a con- 
stitutional amendment changing the date of 
the President’s inauguration; there are still 
more forcible arguments for an amendment 
which shall cause a newly elected Congress to 
meet within a month or two of its election, and 
without an intermediate session of a Congress 
the successor of which has already been chosen. 


NE of the most widely interesting cere- 
monies during the coronation season in 
London was the unveiling of a great memo- 
rial to Queen Victoria in the form of a 
monument with allegorical figures and foun- 
tains. The most conspicuous figure, however, is 
not allegorical, but represents the queen, seated 
in robes of state, looking out on her great 
capital. ne 
ERMANY increasing its population by a 
million a year, with little room left for 
growth within its own borders, and almost no 
colonies in climates suited to the race; unable 
to supply its own needs agriculturally, and 
driven thus to a constant expansion of its 
foreign trade at the expense of its great com- 
petitors; therein lies the greatest economic 
danger to the lasting peace of the world. 


RTY-NINE countries were represented 

at the recent meeting of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. The most 
important action of the gathering was to vote 
in favor of an international system of crop 
estimates and reports as to the conditions, yield, 
exports and imports of the various crop staples. 
It was also voted to use the American method 
of preparing and handling such statistics, which 
is regarded as more complete and accurate than 
that of any other government. 

HE national House of Representatives has 

more than four times as many members 
as the Senate, but in the present Congress the 
Senate has more than half as many foreign- 
born members as the House. Twelve members 
of the House were born outside the limits of 
the United States—four in Ireland, two in 
Germany, two in Canada, and one each in 
Bohemia, Scotland, Sweden and Austria. 
There are seven foreign-born members of the 
Senate — three natives of England, two of 
Canada, and one each of Ireland and Norway. 


HEN the second Earl of Essex was about 
to be beheaded for treason, in 1601, he 
sent to Queen Elizabeth a ring which she had 
once given him, in token of his prayer for 
pardon. The messenger betrayed the trust, 
and the pardon, which would have been granted 
had the ring reached the queen, was not forth- 
coming. Interest in this romantic tale of British 
history is revived by the recent auction sale in 
London of the identical ring which figured 
in the episode. The price was seventeen thou- 
sand dollars, which is probably the highest 
price ever paid for the memento of a tragedy. 
PHYSICIAN, in an address delivered re- 
cently, on his eighty-eighth birthday, de- 
clared that in 1847, when he was a student at 
the Geneva Medical College of Geneva, New 
York, the institution contained ‘‘as riotous 
and uncivil a group of young men as could 
well be collected.’’ Two or three weeks after 








1 the opening of the session 
Miss Elizabeth Blackwell be- 
came a student, and from 
that time on the class became 
orderly and civil. The little 
incident is interesting, coming 
as it does at a time when 
many coeducational institu- 
tions are considering, or have 
already effected, a separation 
of the sexes. 


® & 


THE FIRST SIGHT OF IT. 
This—at last—is the sea! 
Billows of liquid thunder— 
Vocal immensity! 

J. G. Neihardt. 





WHERE REFORM IS NEEDED. 


EGAL ideals in the United States are vir- 
tually the same as in England, and legal 
machinery and procedure are so similar 

as to make all the more striking the difference 
in the speed and certainty with which crime 
is punished in the two countries. 

In England detection and punishment are 
almost certain, and always prompt. In Amer- 
ica detection is doubtful and punishment is 
often long delayed. The opportunities for suc- 
cessive appeals, which are permitted in no 
other country, and the absurd importance 
allowed to technicalities, too frequently enable 
the man with a long purse to escape punish- 
ment in cases that would have gone hard with 
poor offenders. 

At the recent conference in New York on the 
reform of criminal law and procedure formal 
and organized expression was given to these 
well-known. evils, and some suggestions were 
offered for their elimination or improvement. 

President Taft, who was one of the speakers, 
took occasion to condemn the proposed recall 
of judges as ‘‘a political nostrum.’’? Our judges 
already occupy a far less important position 
than that of judges in England. Anything, 
he said, which tends to lower their status still 
further is an injury rather than a benefit. 

The definite evils which were most empha- 
sized at the conference are indicated by the 
specific remedies that are recommended. Among 
them were these: Efforts for more uniform 
legislation by the states, and especially for more 
accurate definitions of crime; organized work 
by bar associations and similar bodies for a 
lessening of the attention paid to technicalities ; 
more nearly complete and more accurate statis- 
tics of crime on the part of the Census Bureau; 
the establishment by the medical profession of 
a standard of qualification for expert testimony ; 
and the granting of equal rights to experts for 
the prosecution and experts for the defense, 
in the examination of the insane. 
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FRIENDLY NEIGHBORS. 

OTH Englishmen, and Americans ap- 
B plauded long and loudly Sir Wilfrid 

Laurier’s remark, at the recent Pilgrim’s 
dinner in London, that Canada and the United 
States intend to show the world how two 
nations with the longest “mutual boundary 
can live in peace and respect without a soldier, 
fortress or gun on either side of the line. 

The dinner was given in honor of the British 
colonial premiers attending the Imperial Con- 
ference. The subject which seemed to absorb 
the minds of all present was the relation be- 
tween Britain and America as affected by the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement and the Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty. 

What the Canadians think of annexation to 
the United States was admirably expressed by 
the Canadian premier when he said that while 
he loved the American people much, he loved 
Great Britain more. The only way Canada 
could be annexed was by seduction, and if that 
were attempted, the Canadians would reply, 
as Diogenes did to Alexander, ‘‘Stand out of 
my sunshine!’’ 

However much annexation may be discussed, 
there is really no responsible public man on 
either side of the border who seriously regards 
such a contingency as possible, and there are 
some who think it much more likely that 
Canada will become an independent nation. 

At present the great British colony and this 
nation are showing how easy it is, as Sir 
Wilfrid remarked, for two great nations, with 
no desire for aggression on either side, to live in 
perfect friendliness, with an active and lively 
wish that the friendliness may increase. 
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THE EATING OF FRUIT. 

ORE than any other nation, Americans 
are a fruit-eating people. An English- 
man, somebody has said, eats a peach 

as if it were a religious ceremony. An Amer- 
ican eats half a dozen peaches—or oranges, or 
bananas, or apples, or plums, or pears—for the 
sheer love of eating something that is good. 
And then he eats some more. The result is a 
distinct benefit to him, as well as to the fruit 
industry of his own and other lands. 

The importation of tropical fruit in large 
quantities is a development of recent years. 
A banana was a luxury almost unknown to 
Americans a generation or two ago. Last year 





about forty million bunches of bananas were 
brought into this country. In the same period 
only a few hundred thousand bunches were 
eaten in Great Britain. The English take 
more kindly to apples, and in some years over 
a million barrels are sent to them from Ameri- 
can orchards. Many millions more are kept 
at home to be eaten during the winter evenings, 
or to be baked, or made into pies and sauce— 
not to mention cider. 

Fruit of some kind, luscious and nutritious, 

is now the first breakfast course in almost every 
home. No country hotel so remote in these 
times but the guest is offered in the morning 
a banana from Jamaica, an orange from Cali- 
fornia or a grapefruit from Florida. . The fruit 
store, with the courteous Greek or Italian in 
charge, is seen at every turn in the cities and 
villages, and the push-cart is met on every 
street. : 
It is a good thing to appreciate ‘‘the kindly 
fruits of the earth,’’ even the tropical fruits 
which are welcomed to supplement the varied 
and delicious fruits of our northern climate. 
There is sometimes a danger in the hot months, 
when unripe fruits are often hurried into the 
market, that we become unwisely generous in 
our expressions of appreciation. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


When, in life’s house, life’s cares are vexing thee, 
Look through its windows on Eternity. 
Frederic G. Scott. 
® pa) 


“THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND” 
—IS WOMAN. 
OCTOR Johnson wrote, in the famous 
couplet derided by De Quincey: 
Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 
The student of human life who wishes to take 
the wise doctor’s advice to-day will find his 
survey more amusing, if not more edifying, if 
he fastens his attention on the feminine portion 
of ‘‘mankind.’”? What things we see, and 
what things we hear about the varying, change- 
able, fascinating, delightful sex! 

Here is a woman making her first appearance 
as a member of a European parliament, and 
greeted as she enters the chamber by the rising 
of all the masculine members of the body and 
their applause as if she were a queen. Here, 
by way of contrast, is a woman mayor of a 
Western city in a deadlock with the municipal 
council, and assailed with hisses and catcalls 
as she walks about the streets of the town 
which elected her to its highest office. 

One probate court of our country is hearing 
an attack upon the will of a rich woman with 
almost incredible evidence of the squandering 
of money upon fanatical Hindu priests and 
strange, heathen observances. Another’ court 
hears and allows a will in which another rich 
woman divides and adjusts her property with 
the wisest discrimination to the needs of a 
great scientific school which she loved and 
cherished for half her life. 

One titled lady goes to India to give both 
money and strength in the service of the 
famine-stricken Indian women. Another is 
arrested for the alleged practise of defrauding 
the customs in the conduct of a fashionable 
business. 

Whoever ‘‘surveys’’ womankind ‘‘from China 
to Peru’’ is likely enough to decide that in the 
twentieth century, as in earlier times, poet or 
philosopher can arrive at no more definite 
conclusion than the keen line of Pope, that 
merciless critic of the sex: 

Woman’s at best a contradiction still. 
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NEW PLANS FOR PEACE. 


HEN it was announced last year that 
W Mr. Carnegie had given ten million 

dollars to establish a foundation for 
the abolition of war, a good many people won- 
dered just how the income of that great sum 
would be used to supply effective impetus to 
the peace movement. The growth of a spirit 
of justice and brotherhood, and the practical 
application of the principles of religion, are 
the surest grounds of a world peace. How 
were they to be fostered by expenditure of 
money, however lavish? 

The trustees of the fund, through President 
Butler of Columbia, have replied. Their plan 
contemplates an organization for research and 
public instruction, in three divisions. 

The first is to deal with international law. 
By study, conference and negotiation, in which 
authorities from all over the world will be in- 
vited to take part, the rules which govern 
national intercourse are to be increased, ex- 
panded, defined, till a code has been developed, 
based on exact and mutual justice, and adequate 
for all the relations which nations have with 
one another. 

Another division will be devoted to the study 
of the history and economics of war. The aid 
of the foremost scholars of the world will be 
invoked. The economic causes and cost of war, 
the effect upon international relations of various 
tariff systems, the actual amount and the eco- 
nomic results of present-day military and naval 
extravagance will be carefully investigated. 

The division of publication and education 
will, by means of books, pamphlets and lectures 





in various languages, make the world acquainted 
with the results attained by the other branches 
of the foundation. It will give support to other 
agencies already at work in the same cause, 
and will seek to turn public opinion, by fact 
and argument, away from the idea that war is 
a necessity, and justice and brotherhood un- 
realizable ideals. 

The institution of this great organization 
marks, President Butler thinks, a new era in 
the history of the world. May it be so. It 
has certainly been founded at a critical moment, 
when, as never before, the thought of the race 


is turned, not wistfully only, but hopefully,. 


toward the prospect of universal peace, 
* © 


“THE GIRL THAT EVERYBODY LIKED.” 


N the intervals between dinners and dances and 
winter gaieties that were nearly but not quite 
filling her life, Ethel Marsden occasionally sat 
down to untwist and arrange her tangled thoughts 
and social opinions. She was just out, fresh from 
a French convent, and cordial American ways 
d very pl t to her. 

Now, the morning after the cotillion, she was 
sitting beside her aunt’s bed, telling her all about 
it. 





“I do wish you hadn’t sprained your ankle just 
the very day itcame. It was the prettiest thing! 
And you’d have loved chaperoning us. The dec- 
orations were perfect, for there wasn’t a wall- 
flower in sight.” Then suddenly: 

“Aunt Emma, who is Annie Evans? If I were 
going to describe her, I should call her ‘the girl 
that everybody likes.’ And yet she isn’t pretty, she 
doesn’t dress well, she isn’t rich, and I shouldn’t 
call her clever, except that she must be to make 
herself so popular. She really was ‘the belle of the 
ball’ last night. Who is she, anyway?” 

Aunt Emma smiled. 

“She’s just what you’ve called her, Ethel, ‘the 
girl that everybody likes.’ She’s sincere and sym- 
pathetic, and never afraid to show that she is. I 
never heard her say a mean or a jealous thing 
about any one. She’s kind, and quick in her kind- 
ness. Did you notice my flowers?” she demanded, 
abruptly. 

Ethel turned to where a bowl of nasturtiums 
flamed on the window-sill. 

“They’re like a bit of summer, aren’t they? 
Annie sent them,” Aunt Emma went on. “She 
has two great window-boxes full of nasturtiums; 
they bloom for her all winter. I didn’t know any 
one had had time to hear of my accident, yet last 
night the flowers came with a word to tell me how 
they would miss me at the dance.” 

“I’m beginning to see,” said Ethel, slowly. 
“Last night, too, she was kind. You know my 
dress was such new style and such an unusual 
color—oh, yes, I know it was chic, but somehow, 
I felt too different. Some of the girls whispered, 
but Annie told me she had never done anything 
but tag after the fashion, and it did seem lovely 
to see some one absolutely new and up to date.” 

Another opportunity for testing Annie’s charm 
came to Ethel. One rainy February day she was 
drumming dolefully at the windows. 

“It’s my birthday,” she said, “but aunty’s for- 
gotten, and my Paris presents won’t come in 
time.” 

A discreet hand tapped at the door. It was the 
maid with a little parcel. Ethel untied the blue 
ribbons and a dainty little sewing-bag dropped out, 
and with it Annie’s card. 

“Aunt Emma’s old birthday-book told me the 
date,” it read. “My best wishes for its many 
happy returns.” 

Ethel laid it on her dresser tenderly. 

“Now,” she whispered, “now I know why she’s 
‘the girl that everybody likes.’ ” 
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IN THE DARK. 


A American who a few years ago was living 
in Holland made the acquaintance of a charm- 
ing old Dutch lady who had in her youth been the 
near neighbor and friend of the late Madame 
Ronner, the famous painter of cats. 

Little Henriette Knip, as the artist then was, 
was the daughter of a painter who, his own career 
having been destroyed by the tragic failure of his 
eyesight, had centered all his hopes and ambitions 
upon his little daughter. 

She was a gifted child, and he saw to it that 
she had the best artistic schooling, and that she 
worked—worked—worked. Literally from sunrise 
to sunset she was occupied with her tasks, with 
only intermission for meals, and at noonday two 
precious hours; but those hours her father, ten- 
derly stern through féar born of his own experi- 
ence, compelled her to pass in a dark room, 
resting her eyes. 

Once her little friend ventured to sympathize. 

“Not to play at all—it is terrible!” she declared. 
“Any one can understand you must work hard, 
and much of the time, if you are to be an artist 
—but not all the time. You ought to play some- 
times.” 

“But I do play,” little Henriette protested 
loyally. 

“When?” inquired her friend. “When I want 
you to play with me you are always busy.” 

“When I am alone in the dark,” explained Hen- 
riette. “When I can’t see anything, then I can 
see anything! And when I can’t do anything, 
then I can be doing anything! And when I’m not 
talking with anybody, then I can talk with any- 
body!”’ 

Less gifted children are often equally imagina- 
tive. A settlement-worker carried some roses to 
a little foreign child, temporarily, perhaps per- 
manently, blind through an accident. She found 
her alone; the mother had had to leave her to go 
to work. Rather helplessly the visitor sought a 
receptacle for the flowers. 

“Here’s a tomato-can,” she said. “Shall I put 
them in that?” 

“Yes, but don’t tell me,” answered, the little 
girl. She added, “If I just smell and don’t see, I 
can think to match the smell.” 
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Aare Investigation of the election 
of Senator Lorimer of Illinois was ordered 
by the United States Senate June 2d, by a 
unanimous vote. New evidence, developed 
during the recent investigation in the Illinois 
Legislature, is the ground for reopening the 
case. ° 


rizona and New Mexico.—The House 
of Representatives has passed a joint reso- 
lution admitting Arizona and New Mexico to 
immediate statehood, but withholding approval 
of the constitutions of both states until the 
people shall have voted on certain proposed 
amendments to them. Arizona is required to 
vote on an amendment striking out the recall 
provision as applied to judges; and New 
Mexico on an amendment making the con- 
stitution more easily amendable in the future. 
Favorable action upon these amendments is not 
required, but only that they shall be sub- 
mitted to the people. 


Ca) 


T= Imperial Conference, in session at 
London, formally approved, June 2d, the 
‘‘Declaration of London,’’ and passed a reso- 
lution favoring its ratification. This declara- 
tion, adopted at a conference of the chief naval 
powers in London, in February, 1909, estab- 
lishes a code for an international court for the 
adjudication of disputes regarding prizes taken 
in war. One clause of this code, which makes 
foodstuffs carried in neutral vessels exempt 
from seizure during war by either belligerent, 
has been strongly opposed in Great Britain 
and in the colonies. It is expected that the 
action of the conference will hasten the ratifi- 
cation of the declaration. 


& 


lection in Mexico.—A special presiden- 
tial election has been called in Mexico. 
Electors will be chosen in all states and terri- 
tories October ist, and they will elect the 
successor to President Diaz October 15th. 
& 
M~ Earthquake at Mexico City, June 7th, 
wrecked the artillery barracks and several 
other buildings. About 75 soldiers were killed 
and an equal number injured. 


Cay 


== and Turkey.—The concentration 
of Turkish troops on the Montenegrin fron- 
tier, ostensibly for the purpose of suppressing 
an extensive Albanian rising, has led the Rus- 
sian government to warn Turkey that such 
proceedings constitute a serious menace to peace. 
Turkey’s explanation is that the massing of 
troops complained of is necessary, because the 
Albanian strongholds can be threatened only 
from the Montenegrin side; but the Russian 
government demands from Turkey a solemn 
declaration of pacific intentions and a willing- 
ness to abstain from menacing Montenegrin 
territory. * 


Paes of the ‘ Wyoming.’’— The 
Wyoming, one of six first-class battle- 
ships now under construction in this country, 
was launched at Philadelphia May 25th. The 
Wyoming will be one of the most power- 
ful war-ships in the world. Its length is 550 
feet and its displacement 26,000 tons. It will 
carry an armament of 12 12-inch guns; 21 five- 
inch guns; four three-pounders, saluting guns; 
two one-pounders, automatic guns; two three- 
inch field-pieces, two 30-caliber machine guns 
and two submerged torpedo tubes. ~ 
& 

Gan London, according to the provi- 

sional returns of the census taken in April, 
has a population of 7,252,963, an increase of 
671,561 during the last 10 years. The increase, 
however, is in the outer ring of territory, 
showing that the people are moving from the 
crowded centers. In the old City of London 
and the boroughs immediately about it the 
population is less than it was a decade ago. 


& 


Cabinet in China.— Another step toward 

constitutional government has been taken 
in China by the publication of an edict abolish- 
ing the grand council and substituting a con- 
stitutional cabinet of 10 members. The new 
cabinet is made up of the former grand coun- 
cilors, with the addition of Liang Tun Yen, 
formerly president of the foreign board. Prince 
Ching is made premier. This edict appears to 
be in compliance with the demand of the 
national assembly for a cabinet responsible to 
that body instead of to the throne. 

ecent Deaths. — Brig.- Gen. Daniel W. 

Burke, U. S. A., retired, a veteran of 
the Indian wars and the Civil War, whose 
gallantry in battle won for him repeated pro- 
motions, died May 30th, aged 70 years. — Rev. 
Arthur Tappan Pierson, an eminent Presby- 
terian clergyman, author of many books on 


missions and kindred subjects, and editor of | 


the Missionary Review of the World, died 
June 3d, aged 74 years. 
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| 
ownfall on Vesuvius.—On March 12th | 
a part of the rim of the latest crater | 
formed on Mount Vesuvius fell in, and the 
descending mass, nearly 1,000 feet in length 
and 80 in thickness, was so enormous that a 
distinct shock of earthquake was felt round | 
about the mountain. The accident has produced | 
another change in the ever variable outline of | 
the summit of Vesuvius, and the volcano is 
described as now having the appearance of 
being decapitated, the crater looking notably | 
lower than it did before. 


& 


T= Marine Gyroscope.—In a recent ad- 
dress before naval architects and marine | 
engineers Mr. Elmer A. Sperry, who has de- | 


gyroscope as an aid in navigation, said that | 
_ that remarkable mecha- | 
nism could be utilized | 
in four principal ways: | 
first, for resisting and | 
preventing the rolling | 
of ships; second, for a | 
marine compass, inde- | 
pendent of magnetism; | 
third, for holding auto- 

mobile torpedoes to) 
their course ; fourth, for 
, providing artificial hori- 
zons for celestial obser- 
vations at sea. Mr. 
Sperry has constructed 
& gyroscope compass 
which makes thousands 
of revolutions per 
minute, and possesses more than 6,000 times 
the ‘‘directive foree’’ of a magnetic compass. 
It can be set to hold true geographical north, 
and its indications can be transferred by means 
of subsidiary instruments to any part of a ship. 
These instruments, about as large as the ordi- 
nary compass, work equally well whether they 
are placed horizontally or vertically. 

& 


he Size of Some Stars.— Monsieur Nord- 

mann of the Paris Observatory believes 
that he has devised a successful method of de- 
termining the diameters of stars by a compari- 
son of their effective temperatures with their 
parallaxes. In the case of some of the bright- 
est stars, he has reached interesting results. 
Thus he finds that Aldebaran, the bright 
star in Taurus, is veritably a giant sun, the 
ratio of its diameter to that of our sun being 
greater than that of the sun to the planet 
Jupiter. This means that Aldebaran has a 
diameter probably not less than 8,000,000 miles, 
or more than 30 times the distance from the 
earth to the moon. On the other hand, Sirius, 
or the dog-star, to our eyes the brightest of all 
the stars, is, according to Monsieur Nordmann, 
but little larger than our sun. 





4 Pilaments.—Tungsten filaments for 
electric lamps, the price of which has re- 
cently been reduced, owing to improvements in 
methods of manufacture, now vary, says Mr. C. 
S. Merrill, from .001 to .013 of an inch in 
diameter, but filaments as small as .0008 of an 
inch in diameter can be made commercially. 
Comparison with threads of glass drawn down 
to approximately the same diameter shows that 
the glass has almost three times the ultimate 
strength of the tungsten filaments, but the fila- 
ments are much more flexible than the glass, 
which gives about 60 per cent. less deflection 
under the same load. 
& 


Gare Nebula.—lIt has long been 
suspected that many of the nebule are in 
process of condensation into stars, and the 
famous ‘‘white nebula’’ in Andromeda has 
been thought by some to be actually a star- 
cluster, rather than a mass of gaseous matter. 
Recent spectroscopic study by Mr. Fath, with 
the 60-inch reflector of the Mount Wilson Solar 
Observatory, indicates that this nebula gives 
spectra of the solar type, and that it has really 
condensed, at least partially, into stars. Mr. 
Fath finds evidence of progressive change in 
the spectra of nebule with. change of form, 
and this progression indicates star-clusters as 
the final product. rl 
Aare Locomotive. — The Dar- 
jeeling-Himalayan Railway is one of the 
most curious in the world. It is of two-foot | 
gage, and on account of the steepness is full of 
loops, curves and spirals, many of the curves 
having only 70 feet radius. Some of the gradi- 
ents are as high as one foot in 28. A special 
type of locomotive, the ‘‘Garratt,’’ had to be 
made for it at Manchester. This locomotive 
was required by the specifications to be able 
to travel on reverse curves not exceeding 60 
feet radius, with only 20 feet length of tangent 
between the curves. The engine consists of a 
frame supported at each end by four-wheeled 
bogies, each of which is described as a minia- | 
| ture locomotive without boiler. The boiler is 
| carried on the frame between the bogies. 
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Refreshing Sleep. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Half a teaspoonful in glass of water before retiring 
induces restful sleep. [Ade. 


STAMP 


WANTED TO SLEEP 
CURIOUS THAT A TIRED PREACHER SHOULD 
HAVE SUCH DESIRE. 








100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





A minister speaks of the curious effect of Grape- 


Nuts food on him and how it has relieved him. 
“You will doubtless understand how the suffer- 
ing from indigestion with which I used to be 


troubled made my work an almost unendurable 


burden; and why it was that after my Sabbath | 
| duties had been performed, sleep was a stranger | 


to my pillow till nearly daylight. 

“TI had to be very careful as to what I ate, and 
even with all my care I experienced poignant 
physical distress after meals, and my food never 
satisfied me. 

“Since I began to use Grape-Nuts the benefits 
I have derived from it are very definite. I no 


longer suffer from indigestion, and I began to | 
voted much attention to the development of the | improve from the time Grape-Nuts appeared on | 


our table. 

“I find that by eating a dish of this food after 
my Sabbath work is done, (and I always do so 
now) my nerves are quieted and rest and refresh- 
ing sleep are ensured me. 

“I feel that I could not possibly do without 
Grape-Nuts food, now that I know its value. It 
is invariably on our table—we feel that we need 
it to make the meal complete—and our children 
will eat Grape-Nuts when they cannot be per- 
suaded to touch anything else.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Read the famous booklet, “‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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SQAP 


HILDREN need more attention than 
grown-ups in taking proper care of 
the hair and scalp. 

A frequent shampoo with Lifebuoy will not 
only keep the scalp clean and healthy, the 
hair vigorous and glossy, but will destroy 
the germs of infectious disorders to which 
they areexposed at schoolorplay, ifitis free- 
ly used for the Bath and all toilet purposes. 

They like it and enjoy using it because 
it feels so good.” 
5 at all Druggists 
and Grocers 
If not at your dealer’s send 
5c (stamps or coin) for full 
size cake, to 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
Dept. 7 


Cambridge, Mass. 
—cihiTbite 


ASTHMA CURED 
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TEs HAyms TREATHRET is varticularly To 
adapted to children and delicate cases 
because it is mild and is varied to suit age STA yY 


and conditions. Write for Bulletin Y- 114. 
| P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. CURED 








Civilization—from 
Signal Fire to Telephone 


6 bien telephone. gives the 

widest range to personal 
communication. Civilization 
has been extended by means 
of communication. 


The measure of the progress 
of mankind is the difference 
between the signal fire of the 
Indian and the telephone 
service of to-day. 


Each telephone user has a 


personal interest in the growth 
of the whole telephone system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE A 


He is directly benefited by 
every extension of his own 
possibilities. 

He is indirectly benefited by 
the extension of the same pos- 
sibilities to others, just as he 
is benefited by the extension 
of the use of his own language. 
Any increase in the number 
of telephones increases the 
usefulness of each telephone 
connected with this system. 


The Bell System is designed 
to provide Universal service. 


ND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


: AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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HEN winter climbed the hill of March,— 
though spring seemed far away,— 

And the long school term had ended with its ex- 
hibition day, 

Then father’d mildly venture, as he chuckled just 


a bit, 

‘Well, hoys, the wood-pile’s waiting, and it’s time 
to tackle it.” ~ 

Of course we’d growl a little; but we knew the 
ways of fate, 

And father’s mild suggestions were not open to 
debate. 


Behind the shed it reared its bulk; a mountain, so 
it seemed, 

Surcharged with nightmares full the worst that 
ever boyhood dreamed. 

The drifts were deep upon its top; for, many 
weeks before, 

The creaking bobs had hauled it from the wood- 
lot to the door. 

And oh, the buck-saw battle with those twenty 
cords or so, 

All cut sled-length, and closely held in clasp of ice 
and snow! 

The gnarly maple and the twisted ash that bites 
and binds, 

The elm, the birch, the beech, the oak and other 
upland kinds, 

All these were waiting, trunk and limb, within the 
tangled mass, 

But mighty little fir or spruce, or poplar, pine or 
bass. 


The first day was the worst, I guess; and every 
little while 

We'd stop to rest our backs and arms, but we 
couldn’t force a smile. 

Our lot we deemed the hardest that our lives 
would ever see, 

And our hearts were filled with envy of the snow- 
birds in the tree. 

The neighbors driving by would pause to pass a 
friendly word, 

But if they tried to joke, we’d make as if we never 
heard. 

Oh, how we loved the dinner-bell! And when the 
day was done 

The chores we’d never hankered for seemed little 
less than fun. 


And sleep? My soul! the way we boys would | 


sleep throughout the night 
Was something never known in homes kept warm 
by anthracite. 


So day by day we sawed and split and chopped 
and piled, until 

The pride of something done commenced to stir 
us with its thrill. 

The saw began to have a song, the ax began to 


ring; 

The pile that seemed so vast at first grew small 
like anything. . 

Then father’d say, “ You’re doing fine!’ and 
mother, ‘‘My, you’re smart!” 

And something in the tone of each would fill and 
warm the heart, 

While we would buckle to our task, as if it were 
arace, ° 

And somchow, after all, the world was not so bad 
a place. 

& 


“HE BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH.” 


HE telegraph ticked 
T out the letters in their 
terrible staccato, and 
the words told a mother 
that her son was dead. 
Dead, and less than a 
month before he had been 
at home, well, happy and 
full of life! How bright 
had been that vacation, 
and how short seemed the 
days that passed after his return to the academy 
before the message was received! The mother, 
radiant with her hopes for her son, was over- 
whelmed, crushed by the blow. , 

She thought of the seventeen beautiful years 
of his life. She recalled the conversations of 
his vacation visit. He was so full of high 
spirit, of honorable ambition, of truth and 
moral courage! It seemed as if it could not be 
true—as if some later message must come to 
say that the first had been a mistake. But no 
such message came. The later word only con- 
firmed the tragic message of the telegram. 

She had promised him to the Lord. In his 
very cradle he had been dedicated to the min- 
istry. She had believed always that he would 
do a great work. In her imagination she had 
seen him in the pulpit, guiding the hearts of 
men toward the right. What could it mean? 
What could be the plan of God that permitted 
the cutting short of such a life, a life so full of 
promise and useful possibilities ? 

At the time of the young man’s death an 
unusual religious interest seemed to pervade 
the school, yet up to that time it had taken no 
definite form. A few days afterward, one of 
the leaders among the boys dedicated his young 
life to the service of God; and one by one his 
companions followed him. In all there were 
forty-two who, within the space of a few days, 





declared that they had felt within them the} 7. 


dawn of a new purpose and the awakening of 
a new hope. As they talked one to another, 
and to those they loved and trusted, it appeared 


’ that in almost every case some memory of their 


classmate’s life, or some thought awakened by 





his death, had proved a potent element in the 
new resolve. 

They wrote to the sorrowing mother that 
her son’s manly faith had sprung into new 
flower in the lives of his companions; and 
there came to her through her tears a swift 
and beautiful vision of a life that had not been 
lived in vain, nor had ended without bearing 
fruit. 

A great longing came to the mother to see 
the school which her boy had attended, and to 
meet the friends who had written to her. In 
June, just before commencement, she made 
her visit, the comfort of which became a deep 
joy as she found in how many lives her son’s 
memory lived. 

One of the boys proposed some sort of a 
memorial. They agreed upon a library. Al- 
though there were few books and fewer dollars, 
and the mother had little to add, friends came 
to know of their small beginning and what it 
meant. Books began to find their way from 
points both near and remote; and although 
the ‘‘library’’ is still small, it is good in itself, 
and better as a beautiful memory ; the possible 
nucleus of a memorial through which one much 
beloved, ‘‘being dead, yet speaketh. ’’ 
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A HUMANE ADVENTURER. 


PT. James Cook, the famous English ad- 
(Centar who was killed by the natives of 

Hawaii on his third voyage,—1776-9,—did 
more important charting than any seaman of his 
time. Strangely enough, however, he took no 
credit to himself for having done it, and done it so 
well. The achievement on which he prided him- 
self, according to the authority of Mr. John Mase- 
field, who writes in the Manchester Guardian, was 
the very great one of having banished from the 
British navy the two scourges of scurvy and 
typhus. 


When he first went to sea, those two diseases 
made the sea service as deadly as it had been a 
hundred and fifty years before, when they killed 
their two thousand a year in the navy alone. 

In the first years of ’s apprenticeship, fever, 
sony and vermin destroyed some twelve-thir- 
teenths of the men in Anson’s squadron. In the 
ya of voyage in the Endeavour, scurvy almost 
destroyed the whole crew of Philip Carteret. With 
these two records before him, the reader will be 
able to realize how great an achievement the 
following record seemed to those who presented 
Cook with the Copley medal: 

“Under the Divine favour, Captain Cook, with a 
company of a hundred and eighteen men, per- 
formed a vorane of three years and eighteen days, 

he climates from fifty-two degrees 
north to seventy-one degrees south, with the loss 
of only one man by disease.” 

The one man lost was a consumptive, whose 
lungs were affected before he went on board. 

1e means used by Cook to preserve his crew 
were twofold. He issued antiscorbutics, and kept 
the ship sweet. The antiscorbutics issued by him 
were malt, from which was e sweetwort; the 
extract of lemons and oranges, and sowens, or 
half-fermented oatmeal. 

Sauerkraut and portable soup, that is, meat jelly, 
were issued as ordinary rations, to give variety 
the men’s diet. 

The men were very carefully looked after. yo! 
were - upon three watches, so that they ha 
eight hours below after four hours on dec » in- 
stead of the usual “four on and four off.” In hot 
weather they were protected from the sun by 
ae In cold and wet weather they were 

iven hooded “Magellan jackets,” which kept 

by on oat ry ti tyranny, th 
an edict of revolutionary ny, they were 
mate to wash both themecives and their linen. 
Fresh water was issued speraly at all times, so 
that they might do this. Off the Horn large blocks 
of fresh glacial ice were brought on board from 
the bergs and floes and melted for this purpose. 

The decks and bedding were often ventilated. 
The ship was frequently washed and scraped, 
dried by portable stoves and a with gun- 

wder. The well was frequently flushed and 





After poe exertions, the men were given com- 

forting drams and made to change their clothes. 
Every healthy sailor now alive at sea is, in a 

sense, memorial to Cook’s fruitful hygienic ac- 
vities. 
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UNCLE JENK’S APPEAL. 


NCLE Jenk and Aunt Nervy Spigler, having 
been unable to get along peaceably together, 
had separated, on an amicable basis. Uncle 

Jenk took up his abode in an old men’s home; 
Aunt Nervy kept the cottage and garden, and 
also retained the slender bank-account 

Under this arrangement the two old people were 
on the friendliest —- and Uncle Jenk made 
neighborly calls upon his wife at frequent in- 
tervals, often doing small bits of work about the 
preamioce, for which Aunt Nervy scrupulously paid 
him. 





On one occasion, the Jlagtering having fallen 
from the ceiling, Unele Jenk solicited the job of 
repairing, na’ ng six dollars as his price for the 
work, which Aunt Nervy considered excessive. 

“Wh ,”’ she protested, “I know I could get Andy 
Gatch to do it cheaper in that.” 

“Mebb ye might,” allowed Uncle Jenk, mildly, 
“but I ain’t nimble, like Andy; it’d take me a 

ood bit longer than what it would him. ’Sides 

at, even if you could git the work done a little 
cheaper, I should think you’d favor one that’s kin 
to you, rather than a stranger.” 

nele Jenk’s logic won, and he received his price. 


*® . 


A CONSIDERATE DRIVER. 


HE coaching of early New Zealand days was 
an achievement worthy of the awe and re- 
spect of the most hardened automobilist, 

judging from the description given by Mr. William 
Delisle Hay in his “Brighter Britain.” The talent 
of a driver known as “Dandy Jack” was of an 
especially high order. The author, starting out 
on a trip, eyed the coach with distrust, for it hinted 
of work of the roughest kind. 

As there were no ladies, Dandy Jack asked us 
to socempeny him on the seat of honor, the box. 
e said: 

“Of course I should prefer a lady beside me, but 
somehow I’m always glad when there aren’t any; 
It’s a grave responsibility, a grave responsibility!” 

It was not till later that we fully comprehended 
this remark. Four ungroomed, unshod horses 
were attached to the coach, and we were off with 
alurch and a jolt. After we had gone eight or ten 





miles we came to the side of a gully, very steep, 
with a torrent eee below. 

“Hold on tight, boys!” called Dandy Jack. “If 
we spill, spring clear for a good place.” 

Down we went at full gailop. The bridge across 
the creek was Fay torn up. Dandy Jack’s in- 
tention was to hurl the coach upon it, trusting to 
the impetus to carry it across. The horses tore 
down the slope impelled by yells and the swish of 
the whip. There was a tremendous rattle, a series 
of awful bumps, a flying through space, and then 
all was black. 

When I recalled my scattered senses, I found 
myself half-buried, head downward, in a mass of 
moss and fern. I picked myself up and found no 

articular injury. We were on the other side of 
Ihe stream, but in a most decided spill. We had 
overturned just as we had crossed, and the pas- 
sengers and baggage had shot forth at large. It 
was a | soft place, with much vegetation, and 
no one had been really hurt. 

No one expressed su se. There was a pre- 
vailing feeling of congratulation that things were 
noworse. A passenger remarked quite seriously: 

*T will say this for Dandy Jack: he always con- 
trives so you can pitch into a soft place.” 


ICE IN SBMMER 


(Ci—>-4 O. Ww 


N cool dawns of hot days the iceman brings 
The ice-chunk, while you poise on waking’s 
brink. 
You hear the “chip! chip!” as you wake or wink, 
And you are glad; you know the bright cube 
swings 
From arm to robust arm in sinewy rings: 
Then comes that quilted sound, the gay tongs’ 
clink, 
Loosing their hold, and you lean back and think 
Lovingly of those chips and splinterings 
That tinkle in the goblet or the bowl 
And to the wakéd ear sound as merrily 
As fagot-snap in winter; and your soul 
Laughs childishly, and you are glad to be 
Part of the big, dear, foolish world; and then 
You shut your eyes, and smile and sleep again. 


You see it lying in its walléd chest, 
And know how manfully its heart doth meet 
The onset and the battery of heat, 
Hoarding its coolness; hiding in its nest 
Summer’s own fruits from summer’s furious quest ; 
Keeping the berry sound and the milk sweet, - 
And the firm butter shapely, and the meat 
Virgin; until you fancy you were blest 
To be a cream-bowl, melon, curd or spice, 
To lie there in the dusk, thé still, the cool, 
Pressing your warm cheek to the kindly ice ; 
And then you wake, and call yourself a fool, 
But tenderly; for he is fond who tries : 
In this quaint world-mesh to be overwise. 
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“ SNITCHING.” 


NFESSION is unquestionably good for the 
( soul, and also it frequently goes far tgward 

making some bad matter better. But there 
are nice points involved when others are con- 
cerned. Fortunately, the men who are at work 
saving the boys of the big cities are wiser in this 
matter than some parents are. “Snitching” is put 
in its proper light in Judge Lindsey’s book, “The 
Beast,” a recently published account of his work 
in the juvenile court in Denver. 


There is another thing I learned about boys from 
little ““Mickey”— when I was investigating his 
charge that the jailer had beaten him. 

“Some o’ those kids,” said _the jailer, “broke a 
window in there, and when I asked Mickey who 
it was, he said he didn’t know. O’ course he knew! 
D’you think I’m goin’ to have kids lie to me?” 

lice co ssioner who was present turned 


to Mickey 

“Mickey,” he asked, “why did you lie?” 

Mickey faced us, in his rage: 

“Say,” he asked, “do you think a feller ought to 
snitch on a kid?” 

And the way he asked it made me ashamed of 
mysclf. Here was a quality of loyalty that we 
should be pectering in him instead of Hy 4 
crush out of him. It was the beginning in the boy 
of that feeling of responsibility to his fellows on 
which society is foun : 

Thereafter no child brought before our court 
was ever urged to turn state’s evidence against 
his partners in crime—much less rewarded for 
doing so, or punished for —— to do so. 

Each was encouraged to “snitch” on himself, 
and himself only. 

One evening a probationer of the court brought 
four boys to my chambers with the announcement 
that they wished to “snitch” on themselves. They 
had been stealing bicycles—making a — rac- 
ao A it. Linvestigated their story and found it to 

e 


I put the boys on probation. with the under- 
standing that if they did not live up to their new 
resolve to be honest, I should be allowed to use 
their confessions against them. Not one of them 
failed me. The court helped them to get work, 
and they are honest and useful members of society 
to-day. 


In one year two hundred and one boys came in 
this way to our court, voluntarily, and confessed 
their wrong-doing, and promised to “‘cut it out.” 
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A PRIVATE SOLDIER’S VIEW. 


T= establishment of The Hague Tribunal 
and other conspicuous steps taken, in recent 
years, by the lovers of peace, foretell the 
certain passing of war. But of no less significance, 
as a sign of the times, is the attitude of that most 
powerful tribunal of all, the mind of the ordinary 
citizen. The convictions forced upon a thoughtful 
soldier, Andrew Pohiman, while fighting in the 
Philippines,—expressed in a little book called 
“My Army Experiences,”—are probably shared 
by most of his comrades. 


During my hour of guard-duty I kept a shar 
lookout, and also enjoyed the scenery, which 
could see distinctly in the bright moonlight. I 
was immensely pleased by the vistas that had 
opened to me during the two days while passin 
through the forest; and there came to my min 
the thought, How pleasant would be the life of a 
soldier, if only his business were other than that 
of killing his own species! 

After breakfast we received orders to start back 
over the same route. When we arrived near the 
scene of our skirmish with the enemy across the 
river, we saw two women and _ several small chil- 
dren sitting outside a hut. From their look of 
deep sorrow we immediately thought that some- 
thing had gone wrong. 

Upon inquiring, we learned that during the 





skirmish we had killed the husbands of these 
women and the fathers of the children. 

It was the first time chance had brought me 
back to the homes of men we had killed in battle. 
I remembered how, only two days previously, 
after a bullet had passed very close to my own 
head, I taken careful aim, and fired at a 
brown body visible through the brush. 

I turned away from the family group, as I could 
not bear to think that my action had probably 
been a part of the cause of their sorrow. But 
when I remembered that I had also helped to 
destroy their crops, I retraced my steps, and a 
dampness was fast pace | to my eyes as I gave 
— ny all my remaining rations, which they 


n a 

After several other men had followed my ex- 
ample, we ee the women to come to Borongan, 
telling them that many of their own pes le were 
living there, and had taken the oath of allegiance. 

This was only another of a long train of inci- 
dents which had by that time given me a strong 
abhorrence of war. 

Could all the ple, and especially the legisla- 
tive bodies of all nations, after a battle, come to 
the homes of the men who are killed, and there | 


‘witness the sorrow, misery and want, war would 


long ago have been a thing of the past. 
® © 


A LITTLE JOKE BY JACK FROST. 


ELICATE frost tracings on the window- 

panes seem to be the work of fanciful and 

harmless sportiveness; but the hand that 
forms them is capable of greater deeds, and of 
other kinds. Mr. J. Smeaton Chase, in ‘Yosemite 
Trails,” describes an experience that must have 
been wonderfully impressive to the spectator. He 
had been spending some weeks in exploring the 
Yosemite Valley and the “great rocks,” like El 
Capitan, that wall it in. 


Standing one day of late autumn about the 
middle of the valley, I was startled by a report 
like a cannon-shot, which filled the whole va «| 
with echoes that roared and d, ee an 
multiplied, in a long-continued, glorious ult. 

As the deafening sound di away in sullen 
mutterings under the vizor of El Capitan, I was 
able to distinguish the point of attack by the long, 
clattering descent of a vast quantity of rock. 

The night had been a cold one in the valley, and 
on the seven to eight thousand foot levels of the 
upper rim the temperature must have dropped 
almost to zero. 

Frost, working quietly with his Archimedean 
lever, had just succeeded in shifting from the 
shoulder of the sentinel a trifle of fifty tons or so 
of granite. For near a thousand feet the boulder 
fell sheer, swift and silent; then, striking the 
cliff, it burst like a bomb, shattered into a myriad 
flying shards and splinters, and dislodged a 
smother of fragments that trickled down to the 
valley in a stream that lasted for minutes. 

Then from the spot where the boulder had struck, 
dust began to rise into the sunny air, slowly build- 
ing up and burgeoning like a summer cloud, and 
meee | whit as snowy. It was the flour of granite, 
powdered instantaneously by the terrific shock. 
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GOING PREPARED. 


HE Billingslys were starting for a summer 
outing in the country, expecting to be away 
from home a week or two. The trunk had 

been sent to the railway-station, a few blocks 
distant, and nothing remained but to close the 
house and walk thither. Mr. Billingsly, the last 
one to leave, locked the front door, picked up the 
hand-baggage, and followed the rest of the family 
down the steps. 

One of the two valises he was carrying seemed 
tremendously heavy, and before he had walked a 
block he stopped, set it down on the sidewalk, and 
turned to his wife. 

“For the land’s sake, Fidelia,” he said, mopping 
the perspiration from his brow, “‘what have you 
got in this oe oy The family silver?” 

ae | of the sort, Hiram,” she answered. 
“That’s hidden where nobody can find it.” 

“Then what makes this thing so heavy? It 
weighs a ton.’’ 

“Pm ‘Doug along that new set of patent flat- 





irons I bought last week,” serenely responded 
Mrs. Billingsly. ‘“There’ll be some washing to do, 
and I expect to do my own ironing. I’ve seen the 
kind of irons they have at summer resorts, and 
they don’t suit me at all.” 
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BUTTERFLY SOUNDS. 


NE does not think of butterflies as making 

any sounds, nor of caterpillars as noisy 

creatures, yet, according to the late Samue! 
Hubbard Scudder in ‘Frail Children of the Air,” 
the careful student will find some use for his ears 
when observing the habits of both. Says the 
author: 

It is a fact that certain butterflies produce sound 
during certain movements. The “whip” butterfly, 
when surprised; makes a noise like the snap of a 
lash, by opening and shutting its ——— in quick 
succession. Some hibernating butterflies, when 
disturbed, make a faint hissing sound, by slowly 
depressing and raising their wings. The noise 
thus produced resembles that e by blowing 
slowly through closed teeth. Other sounds re- 
semble the friction of sandpaper. 

A large number of caterpillars make sound by 
striking the head against the leaf on which they 
are resting, or by swinging the head from side to 
side, catching the mandibles in the roughness of 
the leaf, or on the silken threads spun on it. It is 
said that a certain kind of chrysalis, when dis- 
— emits a slight, sharp chirp or clicking 
noise. 
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HIS EXCUSE. 


| J an Reuben, the village whitewasher and 
man of all work, was a frequent borrower 
of small sums from his neighbor, Colonel 
Arkwright, and as a rule he repaid these little 
debts at the appointed time; but on one occasion, 
when he had been accommodated with a loan oi 
two dollars and a half, which he promised to return 
in a few days, he allowed two or three weeks to 
pass without making any mention of his indebted- 
ness, and, in fact, seemed to avoid his creditor. 
But one morning the colonel unexpectedly en- 
countered him at the post-office. 
“Hello, Uncle Rube! Didn’t you borrow a little 


money from me several weeks ago?” 
wa right, cunnel,” said the old man. a 


oy did. 
“You told me you’d pa it back in three or fow 
days. Have you had luck ?” 

“No, suh,” responded Uncle Reuben. “I'll tell 
you how it was, cunnel. I lacked jes’ two dollahs 


an’ a half o’ havin’ ten dollahs to put inde savin’s- 
bank, an’ I used it fo’ dat. 
I won’t fo’ git it.” 


Hit’s all right, cunnel. 
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THE KINDLY DEEDS MARK. 


By James M. Hubbard. 


HERE is but one country in the world, 
Ee India, where boys are taught that one of 

the worst things they can do is to eat 
with, or even touch, certain other boys. This 
is because they are the sons of Brahmans, the 
highest of the many castes into which the 
greater part of the people are divided. They 
are told that if they do this they will lose their 
easte, which they consider one of the most 
dreadful things which could happen to them, 
and this is the most strictly obeyed of all their 
laws. 

A Brahman would never dream of giving a 
drink of water from the bottle at his side to a 
poor low-caste man who was perishing from 
thirst by the roadside. He would see a child 
run over by a wagon whom he could easily 
have rescued, and would have if he had been 
a Brahman, without. lifting a finger to save 
him; not because he is heartless, but because 
he considers it a sin to touch him. 

Now this is one of the greatest difficulties 
which the English have to overcome in their 
efforts to free the Indian people from their 
slavery to their ancient customs. Of course 
the best way is to begin with the children, and 
endeavor to show them the foolishness of their 
caste laws. This is proved by what is being 
done at a boy’s school in Srinagar, the capital 
of Kashmir, a northern Indian state. It is not 
a free mission-school, but one to which the 
sons of some of the highest-caste people in the 
city go because it is such a good school. 

To help the boys to become good and 
useful, as well as intelligent men it has a 
system of marks, and a boy is ranked by the 
number of high marks he gets. One is for 
cleanliness. Children in India are not taught 
how necessary it is for their health to be clean, 
so when a boy comes into the school in the 
morning a master looks carefully at him, and 
if his face and hands are clean he gets a high 
mark; but if they are soiled he is sent to wash 
them before going in, and he gets no mark. 

Another mark is for good behavior, another 
for excellence in scholarship, but the highest 
mark of all is for doing kind deeds. Each boy, 
as he comes to the entrance door, is asked by a 
master whether he has done anything to gain 
the kindly deed mark. If the boy has done 
anything, such as giving something to eat to a 
hungry, low-caste boy, he gets a high mark. 

Like boys the world over, they want the 
highest marks, and they search round for ways 
of winning them. And this is one of their 
favorite ways. The city is on the shore of a 
beautiful lake, and one of the greatest pleasures 
the boys have is rowing, and they have their 
crews, just as the boys do here. They have 


found out, I do not know how, that there is 
nothing that poor people, especially if they 
like so much as a boat-ride on the 
So if a crew hears of people who want 


are sick, 
lake. 


| the poor sick creatures out in their boat and 











VACATION IS HERE. 
BY K. L. H. 


School days and study days, 
The short days and long, 
Held a bit of gladness 
And a note of song; 
They swiftly came and swiftly went 
Like a passing train. 
Lessons now are ended, 
Vacation comes again. 
The schoolroom door is open, 
It is the end of June. 
A robin in the pine-tree 
Sings a merry tune. 
Dull days and work days, 
Study days are o’er, 
The path leads to the hillside, 
The woods, the fields and shore. 


row about for a whole afternoon, and then 
carry them back, refreshed and strengthened by 
the kindly act of the high-caste Brahman boys. 

Proud fellows they are the next morning, 
when they report what they have done to the 
master and get the highest mark-to their credit. 
So it is that these heathen Kashmir boys are 
setting an example of doing kindly deeds which 
all boys might imitate. 


ee oe = 
FRANK’S BOOTS. 


By Dora M. Hughes. 


T was a hot day, and Frank’s soft brown | sure they were his, for father always did as 

hair was damp from perspiration, and curled | he promised. 

in tight little rings about his forehead, but} When father got home at last Frank felt the 
he was perfectly happy. On this burning day | boots all over very lovingly, and the next thing 
father was getting home from the city, and| was to have them on. So the little chap had | 
bringing what Frank himself would have told | his rubber boots put on, the tops drawn up 
you were ‘‘Wubber boots—like man’s.’’ He had | about his hips, and started out for a near-by 
yet to get his first pair of trousers without | field, where there was a small stream in which 
kilts, but he felt that the stamp of manhood | 
would be upon him when he donned his rubber | this time mother said he might walk in it all 
boots. *| he wished. So he decided to go trout-catching, 

His father was a famous fisherman, and when with a twig for a rod and a twine string and 
he started off on his trips he wore rubber boots | bent pin for hook and line. Every now and 
reaching to his hips, the admiration of his little | then he ‘‘made believe’’ he caught a fish, all 
son. It had long been little Frank’s earnest | through the hot day. 
wish that he might have such a pair for him- When father got home to dinner Frank re- 
self. He had spoken to Santa Claus about it, | fused to have the boots taken off, preferring to 
only to learn that he must wait until he was | go without any dinner if he could not have it 
older, for that kind of boots was not made for | with his boots on. At last bedtime came, and 
little boys. He had asked in his prayers for | Frank cried to wear the boots to bed, but had 
‘*wubber boots’’ every night for a long time, | to be content with them on his pillow. ‘‘Good 
and at last he was going to have a pair, for | night, booful wubber boots!’’ he said, and 
father had promised to bring him a pair if they | with one hand grasping the boots above his 
were to be found in the city, and Frank was | head, in a minute the little fellow was asleep. 


a boat-ride, no matter how poor or how low 
a caste they are, they will go to the hovels and 
carry them on beds to the boat-landing. 

The high-caste men and boys jeer at them as 
they go through the streets, and cry out, ‘‘ You 
are losing your caste, you foolish fellows!’’ 
But it does not make any difference to these 
boys, for they want their marks; so they take 





Ques 











CALLING THE HENS. 


By Delia Hart Stone. 





When Neighbor Dobson calls his hens, When grains goes to feed her chicks 
He scatters forth the grain, She doesn’t need to call, 

And then he drums upon a pan For as she passes on her way 
With all his might and main. They gather, one and all. 

And you should see them fly and run. = With cackle gay they scurrying come, 


To watch them is the greatest fun. Without a whistle or a drum. 


When Mr. Mason feeds his flock, 
He strews the seed around, 

And then he clucks as to a team, 
A very cheerful sound. 

And how the chickens fluttering fly 
I can’t half tell you if I try. 


And when she stoops among her pets 
They light upon her head, 

Upon her shoulders or her arms. 
They’ ve naught to fear or dread. 

Her flock is always tame, we find, 

She is so gentle and so kind. 





he had never waded as much as he liked; but | 











PUZZLES. 


1. RIDDLES. 
I. 
An ornament I am, and what is better, 
I witness many a document and letter. 
II. 
Your travels ended, come to me for rest, 
And for your money you shall have the best; 
But if you try to count me you will fail ; 
My number well may make the brave st quail. 
III. 


The lessons all are learned and I am said, 
| And always I must be the s oe nder’s dread ; 


I am the somber hue upon the field 
| The modest to my colors often yie “id. 


2. CHARADE. 

My first is much used in a vessel’s outfit, and is 
also the name of a muscular exercise; my second 
is a rank of a series, and also an aquatic sport ; 
my whole is a bird. 


3. CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 


In rose, not in vine; 

In yours, not in mine; 

In rock, not in stone; 

In climate, not in zone; 

In plum, not in pear; 

In lion, not in bear; 

In arrow, not in bow; 

In scatter, not in sow. 

My whole you'll quickly see, 
I am a lovely tree. 


DROPPED-LETTER PUZZLE. 
**_j-t-e-1-n-i-h-p-i-e-s.”’ 
5. COMBINATIONS. 


Combine “‘by means of” a male relation, what 
every one wants, but not too soon, into a distin- 
guished individual. Combine turn through, a de- 
scendant, did ate, into to act the part of. 


6. ZIGZAG. 
To mimic. An insect. A feminine name. Fit. 
An organ of the human body. To employ. A 
cottage. A metal. A vessel. 


Zigzag—A certain kind of metrical foot. 
Words are of the same length. 


7. A WHEEL. 


2 3 4 
+ + 
+ + + 
+ + + 
—T> 
1++++ 9++++ 5 
++44 
-~ + + 
+ + + 
+ + + 
8 7 6 


Each spoke has the same number of letters, and 
the boundary letters spell something that every 
one has. 1 fo 9, singers; 2 to 9, islands; 3 to 9, 
flowers; 4 to 9, gallows; 5 to 9, warms; 6 to 9, 
clothing; 7 7 to 9, a small tube in fungi and lichens; 
8 to 9, a space of time. 


8. 


| He had a whip, I an old piece of rope, and we 
began to chase the goose or gander, but after 

a while I threw off my turban. Joe said, “Yes, 
Inez, it heralds the day when we shall give up 
farming. ” We sold the fowl to a poor man doling 
out his money with a hope of getting it back that 
way. Joe sighed and ruminated a while. This is 
certainly real country bargaining. We took the 

ath, or nearer the truth, the brambles, to the 
1ouse, and put the wasp in netting for our speci- 
mens. We watched him struggle in-his prison 
cell. “Oh, let him go!” I cried at last. 


HIDDEN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


9. ANAGRAM NAMES. 
A famous American: No boot; clan so smart. 


His more famous daughter, who was an author- 
A loyal act, O, I must. 


| ess: 
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| besides the one to Cousin Judge, and I’ve sent | of birch bark were laid upon the roof, ready 
| one mileage book, registered, to Mrs. Homer’s | to be hung round the airy house if it rained, 
|daughter Mary, and one to Minnie Gray’s | as one puts on the curtains of a carriage. The 
oldest sister. You see the womenfolks can | squaw ran into the house and brought out a 
|come along now, and have a good little visit, | duckling, which cuddled tamely in her hand as 
| bring the books, give me plenty o’ time to send she showed it to the child. 


MA 
yao 
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By Elizabeth 


HERE had been great excitement in 
7 Marshby for more than a week over the 

legacy of ten thousand dollars left to 
Miss Nancy Spears by her city cousin, old 
Judge Snow. One rainy afternoon Capt. Eli 
Prawle was holding an informal reception in 
the old workshop, where he spent stormy 


| 
| 


Lincoln Gould 
send the mileage books the first day of August. 


| Miss Manton is to keep the whole thing a 


secret. I hope you will,’ he said. 

‘**T was brought up the only boy with five 
| sisters,’ I told him. ‘I’ve had opportunities 
| to learn how to hold my tongue.’ 
| ‘Well, he went off, real pleased with himself, 


them to the working boys, let the boys have a | 
| standing in the middle of the room. The 


good Saturday and Sunday here, send the 
| books back when they get home, and then the 
| women can use ’em again. Isn’t it grand, 
| Eli?’ 

‘*T told her ’twas so—there didn’t seem to 
| be anything else to tell her. Pretty soon she 
went off, all excited and pleased, to tell others. 
I fell to thinking about those new gowns that 
| were going to her next day, wondering what 
| she’d do with ’em; but I-needn’t have con- 


days, and the talk turned to Miss Nancy’s | and the summer went on. Miss Manton knew | cerned myself. The speckledy travelling one 


fortune. 


| was in the secret, so one day she toled me 


| she gave to Mrs. Homer’s daughter Mary, that 


‘*Considering what we’ve all heard her say | in there, and showed me the four dresses she’d | was just about her size, and Miimie Gray’s 


about travelling, it won’t take her long to 
decide on a way of spending part of her in- 
come,’’ said Peter Craig, the new plumber, 
electrician and carpenter. 
pack her satchel and start off a-roaming any 
day now. ‘There’s not a soul here that needs 
her nursing just now, so she’s free to go. 
Don’t you calculate she has a good six hun- 
dred a year?’’ 


‘*Per cents aren’t what they used to be,’’ | 
‘Tf Nancy gets four | had a registered package and a letter from the | Captain Prawle. 
But when it | judge. Miss Manton had been called away | that dress at socials; you come to the next one 


said Capt. Sam James. 
hundred out of it she’ll do well. 


comes to telling how she’ll spend it, I’m not | the day before, but she was to be back the; and you’ll see it. 


prepared to say. Eli, supposing you were to 
tell Mr. Craig here about the last present old 
Judge Snow gave Nancy. That was 
before he came, and he doesn’t seem to 
have heard about it.’’ 

‘*T’ve been over to Salt Creek on that 
plumbing job for nearly two weeks,’’ 
said Peter Craig, humbly. ‘‘This is the 
first good chance I’ve had to hear talk 
for some time. But last time I was at 
Miss Spears’s, putting in that little bell 
for her, she was talking about where 
she’d like to ga——Egypt, Africa, Japan, 
and I don’t know what all. She seemed 
to hanker after seeing the ends of the 
earth, by her talk.’’ 

‘*So she does,’’ said Captain Prawle, 
‘*so she does. But when a woman has 
lived to be sixty, and spent most of her 
time looking after other folks, she gets 
the habit kind o’ settled on her, and for 
my part I don’t believe there’s any 
chance of getting it onsettled. As for 
what my friend Cap’n Sam wants me to 
tell you, ’twas like this: 

‘* Two years ago the old judge hunted 
up Nancy, that he hadn’t seen nor 
written to for most forty years. Some 
said ’twas because she wouldn’t have 
him when they were young folks and 
he used to come here summers; but 
that’s neither here nor there. He was 
twelve years older’n Nancy, and I pre- 
sume when she was twenty she thought 
he was about ready to be laid away. 
He was always old for his age. But 
anyway, summer before last he came 
down here and stayed a week at the 
tavern, and visited with Nancy. 

‘She trotted him all over town and 
the surrounding country ; took him here 
an’ there; introduced him right an’ left ; 
told him all about folks an’ their families, 
same as if he cared. He used to drop 
in here to see me on his way to her 
house mornings, and kind o’ fiddle round with 
the fish-nets and old contraptions, and jerk 
out a little talk now and again. 

‘*Day before he went off he stopped in here 
about dusk. ’T was gloomy weather, and I was 
whittling away to keep my spirits up, when 
he came in, I recollect. 

‘**Cap’n Prawle,’ he says, ‘I’ve at last hit 
on what I consider the right present for Cousin 
Nancy. If I give her money she’ll spend it 
on her con— she’ll lay it all out on other folks. 
But what she likes best of all is to travel, she 
tells me. Never’s had much of it, but longs 
for it. Wants to go up to the city—on to the 
White Mountains—down into Maine—out to 
the western part of the state—seems she has 
friends everywhere.’ 

***You can rely on that,’ I told him. 
‘Everybody that’s ever stayed over twenty- 
four hours in Marshby is a friend o’ hers, and 
she has standing invitations to visit.’ 

** ‘Well, I’m fixing it so she can go,’ he said 
to me. ‘She’s a good woman, and she needs 
a change. When I get home I’m going to send 
her a couple 0’ mileage books, good big ones, 
and when they’re used up, I’ll send her some 
more. And I’ve got a list of things from Miss 
Manton, your dressmaker here, that she says 
would fit Nancy out suitably for travel, and 
occasions such as she’d need extra dress-up 
for; and I’ve approved the list, and shall take 
it back to her to-night, with a check, and tell 
her to go ahead. She says she can hardly 
ever get Cousin Nancy there to try on a dress, 
but.she has her measures perfect, and Nancy 
certainly always looks neat and properly 
dressed.’ 

‘*T told him that there were none better in 
town. 

‘* *Well,’ he said, ‘this is the middle of 


June, and the dressmaker told me she’d have | 


everything done by the first of August. I shall 


most finished. 
| to see. 
| ‘*7’m not overcertain when you come to 


They were tasty as you’d wish 


‘*T look to see her | colors, but there was a dark blue with white it Old Home Week Sunday. 


| spots, a silk ’twas, that fitted my ideas com- 
plete, and there was a black silk with white 
fixings, that would have done for the nobility 
‘of any land. I told Miss Manton so, and she 
| appeared real gratified. 

‘‘When the first day of August came, Nancy 


second day of August, so she knew that would 
be time enough, for Nancy couldn’t start on 


DRAWN BY A. O. SCOTT 
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“ ABOUT THUTTY TO THUTTY-FIVE.": 


the minute. But after forty years we none of 
us knew Nancy well as we thought we did! 

‘*T expected much as could be that she would 
stop in to see me when I saw her going by in 
the afternoon, for I knew the judge had writ- 
ten her that I knew about it. But she flew 
by with her hands full of envelopes, apparently, 
just before time for the afternoon mail to go 
out. ‘Well,’ thinks I, ‘she isn’t letting the 
grass grow under her feet! I suppose she’s 
written the judge and all the folks she’s in- 
tending to visit already, from the looks o’ that 
bundle. But maybe she’ll stop on her way 
back’—and she did. 

‘*‘When she came in she looked—well, from 
about thutty to thutty-five would be as high a 
figure as I’d have been willing to set her age, 
if I’d been seeing her for the first time. She’s 
young-looking always, but that day her eyes 
shone and her cheeks were pink like a school- 
girl’s. ‘Eli,’ she said to me, ‘the very best 
piece of luck that ever came to me was that 
letter from Cousin Judge and those mileage 
books! And the dear man writing me he hoped 
I’d begin to use the books right off. . Well, I 
have, Eli, I have!’ and she wrung my hand, 
with her eyes all kind of moist and shiny. 
‘And I’ve written cousin to tell him so.’ 

‘*T presume to say I looked as numb and 
stupid as I felt, for she began to laugh, and 
then she told me. 

‘¢ *Here’s Old Home Week coming the last of 
the month, Eli,’ she said, ‘and my heart’s 
been just about broken hearing of the people 
that wanted to come to Marshby and couldn’t. 
Mrs. Homer’s daughter Mary and little lame 
Jim; old Mrs. Creighton’s three grandsons, 
working hard as they can at small pay ; Minnie 
Gray’s two sisters, that didn’t marry so well 





| of ’em! 


as they might’ve; Cap’n Saunders’s oldest 
boy. Eli, I can have ’em all come—every one 
Think of that! I’ve written six letters 





| Sister that married the lawyer got the one that 
|I can’t tell the color of; she said she could 
| alter it, and did so. She looked real stylish in 
The other sister, 
that had married the poor minister, got the 
black silk; she hasn’t any look o’ the nobility 
| in her, but the silk did what it could for her.’’ 
‘*How about the blue silk with white spots ?’’ 
inquired Peter Craig. 
| *¥’m happy to say she kept that,’ said 
‘*We’ve all grown to know 


Yes, she kept that, but I 
reckon the old judge saw he couldn’t get round 
her habit of giving and doing for others, any- 

‘ way. But he wrote her a kind of a 

good letter, not more’n half - scolding. 

But as to her travelling on the income 

from this legacy,’’— Captain Prawle 

took his foot rule from his pocket, and 
unfolding it, carefully measured a piece 
of wood before he finished his sentence, 

—‘‘as to that— Have you heard it said 

that if little Johnny Kemp and his 

mother could go to southern California 

*twould maybe save both their lives? 

Well, that’s the talk, and you mark 

my words, the way’ll be made easy for 

"em to go!?? 

* © 


CHILDREN OF THE YUKON. 


FEW years ago Mrs. Alice Palmer 
A Henderson made the trip up the 

Yukon River to the Klondike 
region. She was accompanied by her 
little girl, whom, in her book, ‘*The 
Rainbow’s End,’’ she calls ‘‘Serene.’’ 
This brought the white child in contact 
with the Eskimo children of her own 
years. The surprises were mutual. At 
the landings made by the boat she occa- 
sionally went on shore to meet the 
native population. At Koserefsky the 
women were mourning the death of a 
small child. 

‘*T had hurried ashore, and had taken 

little Serene. The old woman beckoned 
to me to bring her there, and when I 
did so she touched her hair with delight, 
pointing to a sunbeam striking upon a 
rock, and making those cooing sounds 
which, the world over, express motherly 
love and longing. ‘There is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not 
heard.’ She called something to a boy, 
and he brought her a tiny birch-bark 
basket, which she gave to Serene with 
motions that said, ‘Here is a little basket for 
a little girl.’ 
« ‘*The other women crowded round, too, and 
gave the child baskets and pebbles, while the 
Indian children, with sore faces and tangled 
hair, looked in amazement at her. These are 
the first Indians I ever saw who gave anything 
without expecting something in return, or who 
ever showed the least gratitude for gifts or 
favors. 

‘*T had taken some colored candy ashore, and 
gave each one a lump or two of it. Some of 
the children hung back, but the elders pushed 
them forward to get their share. Several times 
I was about to give more to those who had 
candy, but in every case the children opened 
their hands to show that they had been served. 
You would hardly see that among white chil- 
dren, who taste sweets much oftener than do 
these poor things. 

‘*While I was giving out the candy and trying 
to talk to some of the Indians, one of them 
had beckoned Serene to her, and when I turned 
round there was the child with her curls 
tightly braided into two little tails hanging at 
the side of her face. How this did amuse 
them all! They laughed like so many happy 
children. 


eyes were blue. Evidently the idea was a new 
one. The dusky child glanced from one to 
another of her people. Beady, black eyes 


and all looked curiously into Serene’s eyes. 
‘*They duly admired the lace-trimmed blue 


ters. Seeing they were curious, I showed them 
how the clamps work. But the dear little tot 
was, naturally, becoming restive under their 
admiring scrutiny, and we followed a woman 
who beckoned us. She led us to her house, 
which was built of birch poles only. Strips 





‘*One of the children discovered that Serene’s | material 


looked back. She said something in Tinneh, 


gown, and one of them spied the child’s gar- | 


‘Then she invited us to enter. We did so, 


woman got a nicked and cracked saucer, of 
which she was evidently proud, and to show 
me how cleanly she was, carefully licked it all 
over inside, first one way, then the other, then 
filled it with salmon-berries, and with a smile 
that needed no translation, offered it to Serene. 
The child looked doubtfully at the gift, then 
at me. I gave her a few from the top, and 
then informed the woman that we must return 


to the boat.’’ 
* © 


HIS OWN COBBLER. 


HE traveller often has difficulty in suiting 
- foreign foot-gear to his own personal 

taste. The American in England reluc- 
tantly adopts the larger and thicker British 
shoe, while the Englishwoman disdains the 
more delicate covering of her cousin across 
the sea. In China the plot thickens, especially 
when the foreigner attempts to compel the 
native to repair according to English principles. 
Mr. W. Edgar Gill relates his experiences in 
this line in his ‘‘A Yankee on the Yang-tze.’’ 


A Chinaman came to half-sole my shoes, but 
I refused to let him do it unless I was present. 
At Chowtung I let a man take away my shoes. 
He sewed on a soft leather sole with heavy 
twine, a sixteenth of an inch in , for 
Saye utliches pulled Gheongh the iashds ool, 

uge stitches p e inside sole, 
the twine came inside, and gave me sore feet 
for a week, while the soles came off in thirty- 
six hours. At another place I got a pair of 
top shoes made Chinese style, costing a tael 
and a half, or less than one gold dollar. A\|- 
though the man took my measure, they were 
an inch too short. At Tung Chuan a man 
made me a pair so large that although I put 
in a half-inch layer of cotton-wool, they were 
still too big. 

So this time I got nails from missionaries, 
brass and iron of the right length, and sat 
down to see the performance. The Chinaman 
ripped off the partly worn soles and cut very 
thin ones to take their place. I made him put 
two on each sole. Then he took an awl, four 
times the size of the nails, made great holes, 
and stuck the nails in. Result—the nails came 
up and out, and the soles off, as soon as they 
were put in. 

Then I went to work myself. Luckily, as 
a boy I had seen shoes soled at a little store 
near my home. With inconvenient tools I, the 
choumaber, went to work, and managed to 
accumulate much merit, for the wily fellow 
charged me three prices for the job! But I 
got the soles. , 

. ® © 


MISTAKEN JUDGMENT. 


RS. M. M. Sherwood, a popular English 
writer for young people nearly a cen- 
tury ago, industriously kept a full diary 

during the busy part of her life, and as up- 
ward of seventy-seven books and numerous 
pamphlets by her can be traced, she was 
undoubtedly a busy woman. In her autobiog- 
raphy she records that she entered life under 
the most happy circumstances, being blessed 
with a remarkably fine constitution. 


“*T was a big child,’’ she writes, ‘‘and grew 
so reniey that I was at my full height, which 
is for a woman, at Ts of age. 
But my appearance indicated hing of that 

iarity of mind which, whether good or 
was soon afterward le manifest in me. 

‘*T have often heard my mother tell a sin- 
gular story about me and my brother when he 
was three years old. Our parents took us to 
Lichfield. We were at the palace, visiting Miss 
Seward; and Mr. Edgeworth and the first 
Doctor Darwin were there also. We were 
brought in to be looked at, and Doctor Darwin 
took my brother up, as I have since seen a 
Frenchman take a frog, by one leg, exclaiming 
at the same time, ‘What a noble animal!’ My 
brother was then a beautiful child. 

‘‘Mr. Edgeworth’s - then fell on me, and 
having looked at me for some time, he paid 
some compliment to my parents on my well- 
nurtured animal nature. He then patted his 
own forehead, and added, with no great ten- 
derness to their feelings, ‘But you may depend 
upon it, Mrs. Butt, she wants it here,’ and 
the little taps on his own brow were repeated. 
This hint made my poor mother, for a while, 
very uneasy.’’ 

& & 


EXCEEDING THE SPEED LIMIT. 


EAR lends wings to the most leaden feet— 
F a fact which the old countryman in this 

story, from the Portland Oregonian, 
brought out, albeit in less poetic phrase. 


Every one in eastern Oregon calls State 
Senator Bowerman ‘‘Jay,’’ and thinks that 
when it comes to trying a hard-fought criminal 
case there is none better. Not long ago the 
late candidate for governor defended a par- 
ticipant in a shooting scrape at Fossil, and a 
point in the case hinged upon the 
testimony of an aged Tennesseean. 

‘*Where were you when this shot was fired ?’’ 
queried counsel for the defense. 

ne about ten feet behint the feller what 





| ‘*And were you there when the marshal 
| arrived??? 
| **No, sah; I wa’n’t nowhere nigh the place. ’’ 
‘*You must have travelled pretty fast,’’ sug- 
Mr. Bowerman. 

The witness projected his goatee over the 
rail of the witness-stand, and in a confidential 
tone of voice, said: 

‘*Well, Jay, I’ll tell ye. I made jest three 
tracks between Knox’s livery barn and the 
, co’t-house. ’” 
























PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY JACOB 


N sunny days, when 
O the, water is clear 
and quiet, it is easy 
to see the bottom 
of a shallow pond 
or stream. But 
you cannot pho- 
tograph it with 
the camera above 
water unless you 
have some kind of a screen—either a portable 
one, or a stationary one, such as dense foliage, 
a bridge or a wharf—to shut off the reflection 
of the strong light from the sky. 






A simple portable screen for the purpose 
is shown in Fig. 1,—a square of dark i 
cloth, stretched on a wooden frame, —hel a 
slant over the s to be photographed, in this 
case the nest of a black bass. The shadow of 
the screen is seen as a dark band near the 
lower edge. The position of this shadow 
shows that the sun strikes the water from the 
left, and shines on the back of the screen. 
The nest of clean stones is in the middle of an 
angular area, larger and lighter than the 
shadow. This is the image of the screen 
formed by reflection in the sur- 
face of the water. 

Outside of it very little can be 
seen. The light from the sky 
— the — of the “— 
and passes in e camera, fog- 
ging the sensitive plate almost as 
much as when the camera is 
pointed directly at the sky, and 
obliterating the picture of what 
is under water. When this sky 
light is shut off by a dark screen and the camera 
used from the side in shadow, an unfogged neg- 
ative may be obtained. Fig. 1 is made from 
an instantaneous picture taken with a camera 
held in the hand, so that the parts within the 
shadow of the screen are undere With 
the camera on a tripod and a longer exposure, 
the in shadow would have shown as 
clearly as the rest. 

In order to point the camera down at the 
water a tilting tripod top may be used; such a 
top is now supplied by dealers. The ordinary 
tripod may be used by shortening the front leg. 


A screen of black calico tied to two poles stuck 
slanting in the bottom is as good as any, and 
is easily 


The poles may be cut on 
the s or bamboo poles 
may be carried, preferably 
jointed. 

With a plain sereen, pic- 
tures can be made only 
when the surface of the 
water is smooth. With 
the device such as shown 
in Fig. 2, the surface of the 
water may be made smooth 
over a small area only. 
This is a galvanized iron 
frame about four inches 
deep and two feet squar 
with the upper edge turn 
outward an inch and then 

FIG. 2. downward half an inch, to 
form a lip (a, Fig. 3), 
which strengthens the frame and keeps the 
water from slopping in. 
The lower is also turned outward to 
form a flat lip an inch wide (c, Fig. 3), and 
against this lip a sheet of plate bass (gl) is laid 
in putty or aquarium cement. ‘o the outside 
of the are soldered four strips of metal, 
bent as in b, Fig. 3, with the edges overlap- 
=o glass about an inch all round. 
ese strips are soldered to the sides of the 
box, and the space between their free 

and the glass is filled with putty (d, Fig. 3). 
This is best applied to the edges of the ape 
before the strips are soldered to the outside of 

the frame. box may be supported on 
four iron rods, run through thimbles at the 
four corners, and held in place by thumb- 


screws. 

This is the best arrangement for shallow 
brooks. In deeper water the glass may be 
allowed to float at anchor. A rectangular bail 
of band iron may be riveted to the inside of the 
frame to support the black cloth screen. It 
forms a convenient handle, and when not in 
use may be turned down into the frame. 

The difficulties in the way of making pic- 
tures of underwater objects come from the 
reflection of light from the surface of the water 
and from the roughness of this surface. To 
put the camera under water overcomes both 
difficulties at once. To do this the camera 
must be enclosed in a water-tight box with a 
plate-glass front, through which the picture is 
taken. Any good tinsmith can make such a 
box of galvanized iron at a small cost. The 
box to be described is designed for a reflecting 
camera. Similar boxes may be planned for 
other forms of cameras, 
but the reflecting camera 
is the only one that per- 
mits accurate focusing 
under water. 

_Fig. 4 represents a 
side view of the camera 
under water and enclosed 
in the water-tight box. 
The box has an opening 
in the top h which 
the camera is inse’ 

The edges of this are 
stiffened by a frame of 
Vek mia 
th’, Fig.4). A pyrami: 
lid covers the ‘hood of . ha 
the camera. Its trun- 
cated upper end is closed by a glass plate (pg’), 
through which you may look into the h 
while its lower edge is stiffened by a secon 
frame of brass tubing (tb) exactly like the first. 

Eight bolts soldered into the frame of the 
box project through holes in the frame of the 

lid. A rubber gasket (gs) between the lid and 
the box makes the joint water-tight when the 
wing nuts of the bolts are serewed down. The 
front of the box is closed by a square of plate 
5 _ (pg), bedded in aquarium cement and 
held in place by metal strips similar to those 
of the water-glass. 

On one side of the box is a milled head, from 
which a brass rod passes to the inside of the 


























UNDER WATER. 





REIGHARD. 
box through a stuffing-box packed with oiled | 
waste. The rod may be turned or pulled in or 





out without causing water to enter the box. | 
The inner end of the rod is forked, and its two | 
prongs fit into holes bored in the focusing head | 
of the camera. On the creme side of the | 
box a second rod extends through a second 
stuffing-box. It may be pushed in so as to 
strike a button which lifts the mirror (m) to 
the position (m’), and at the same instant 
works the shutter (sl) of the camera. A spiral 
spring holds it out when not in use. To the 
bottom of the-box should be soldered enough 
sheet lead to sink it until only the top of the 
hood is above water. 

The camera, with shutter set and dark slide 
drawn from the ge pe! is enclosed in the 
box, where it held in the proper by | 
metal cleats soldered to the inside of the box. | 
The milled head is turned and pushed in until 
the forks e in the holes in the focusing 
head, the lid of the box is screwed down, and 
the apparatus is then ready for the exposure. | 
The operator wades and holds the box with | 
the pyramidal cover projecting above the sur- | 
face. With the right hand he focuses, with | 
the left makes the exposure. For a second | 
exposure the camera must be removed from the | 
box to change the plate and set the shutter. If | 
roll films are u a second milled head may | 
be provided on the outside of the | 
box for turning up the film, and | 
a number of exposures may then | 
be made without taking the box | 
ke lowing mugretions may | 

e following s' ions may 
help a boy to make a box for 
such a camera as he happens to 
have. For a fixed-focus camera 
let the bottom of the box be of | 
the same size as the bottom of | 
the camera, allowing room on the right side 
for the projecting wing-nut which turns up the | 
film. ake the box deep enough so that when 
the camera is under water the top of the box 
will be eight or ten inches above the surface. 

The box may be closed at the top by a lid | 
made with a rim like that of a tin pail, but | 
fitting outside the box instead of inside. The | 
lid should have an —s over the finder | 
covered by a plate of g fixed in with putty. | 
If the war is rough a strip of bicycle tape | 
may be used to make a tight joint between the | 
box and the lid. A piece of plate 
glass should be put on with putty 
over an opening made in front 
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of the lens, and the glass should 
be held in place by metal strips, 
as in the water-glass. 

A small opening should be 
made at the back of the box op- by | 
posite the red window of the | 
camera. This should be filled d | 
with glass, through which to see =e 6 | 
the stop marks on the film. The 
shutter lever may be operated by *'°- * 
a rod or stiff wire run through the lid of the | 
box and bent into a hook at the lower end. | 
The hook should pass through a hole bored in | 
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the lever. The box must be weighted with | 
lead at the bottom. 
With such an ement only one exposure | 


can be made without removing the camera from | 
the box in order to turn up the film; buta| 


| 
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FIG. 4. 


milled head and stem, passi through a 
stuffing-box, could be added. "The inner end | 
of the stem should be made to fit over the | 
wings of the thumb-nut by which the film is 
turned. In this case the box must be wide 
enough to permit the stem to be pulled in or 
4 2°7 = ing-nut or free it. 

ith a focusing camera the bottom of the 
box should be of the same size as the bottom 
of the camera when fully extended. The 
cover should be provided with a plate of glass 
for viewing the finder and 
focusing - scale. When 
the shutter is controlled 
by a pneumatic bulb, the 
tube from this may be 
cut, the bulb end at- 
tached to a piece of brass 
tubing soldered into an 
cpenins in the side of 
the box, and the shutter 
end attached to the other 
end of the same brass 
tube. In this way the 
shutter may be operated 
from the outside of the 
box. 

The focusing head of 
the camera must be 
operated from the outside of the box by a 
device such as has been described. With this 
arrangement a single exposure may be made 
without opening the box. To e several 
e ures it is necessary to add a device for 
setting the shutter and one for turning up the 
film, and these must vary with the kind of 
camera but need not differ in principle 
from those already described. ‘ 

With clear water and a good light, almost 
anything under water may be photographed. 
The author has made some excellent pictures 
of fish with his reflecting camera, using plates. 
It makes no difference whether the camera 
is fitted with plates or films. ; 
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* FOR THE SUMMER 


Gentleman’s Lapel Watch-Chain 


This is the latest thing in a Gen- 
tleman’s Watch-Chain for summer 
wear. It buttons into the button- 
hole on the lapel of the wearer’s 
coat, and furnishes at once a safe 
and stylish method for carrying a 
watch during the months when a 
vest is discarded. The Chain is 
gold-filled, of good wearing qual- 
ity. It has curb links, is 9 inches 
long, and is supplied with a swivel 
at one end and a lapel button at 
the other. The lower illustration 
shows exact size and style. 
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OUR OFFER. The Gentleman’s 
Lapel Watch-Chain will be given 
free and post-paid to any Com- 
panion subscriber who secures and 
sends us one new subscription for 
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ae The Youth’s Companion. Price 
a of Chain $1.00, post-paid. 
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New Outdoor Books 


At Home in the Water 
By George H. Corsan, {niet si "torons 

This book was prepared under the direction of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in their commendable endeavor to make “every 
man and boy in America a swimmer.” The author’s unique method 
has been uniformly successful in giving 
to the person who does not know how 
to swim a quick and ready mastery of 
the necessary strokes. Out of his large 
classes conducted recently in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in two lessons over 
two hundred boys learned to swim 50 
yards without assistance. This book will 
be invaluable for schools and camps, as 
well as for individuals, both beginners 
and experienced swimmers. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS. Hygiene of 
Swimming, Teaching Devices, Crawl Stroke, Over- 
arm, Trudgeon, Fancy Swimming. Dives—Drop, 
Wooden Soldier, Swan, Jack Knife, Flap Jack, But- 
terfly, Cannon Ball, Comeback, Grand Tour, etc.; 
Life Saving, Resuscitation, Races, Contests, Water 
Polo, Hints on Building Natatoriums. 
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This book is neatly bound in cloth, contains 157 pages and more 
than 100 illustrations. 
The Champion Swimmer of the United States, Mr. Charles M. Daniels, calls it, 


“One of the best and most concise treatises published on the subject of swimming.’ 
OUR OFFER. ‘‘At Home in the Water’’ will be sent free and post- 
paid to any Companion subscriber who secures and sends us one new 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion. Price of book 75c., post-paid. 
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Camping for Boys’ By H. W. Gibson 


Young Men’s Christian Association State Secretary Boys’ Work 
for Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
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or An experience of twenty-two summers in actual camping with boys 
=. has enabled the author of this book to make it an exceedingly com- 
Cae plete and practical treatise on this subject. The book is bound in 
OFS 


canvas, pocket size, and will be used and 
recommended by the Boy Scouts as a 
handbook on camping. It contains about 
300 pages and 100 illustrations. Directors 
of private camps, Young Men’s Christian 
Association Secretaries, Scout Masters, 
Patrol Leaders, Leaders of Boys’ Clubs, 
Sunday-school Teachers, Pastors, Parents, 
and the boys themselves will all want 
this book. 

The following chapter headings will give 
a suggestion of the wealth of information 
that is to be found within its covers : 
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Food—its Function, Purchase, Preparation, 
Cooking and Serving; Health and Hygiene; Leader- 
ship; Camp-Fires; Personal “Check List"; Fore- 
casting the Weather; PurposeofCamping; Tramps, 
Hikes and Overnight Trips; Cooking on Hikes; 
Camp Sanitation; Rainy-Day Games; Organization; Discipline; Moral and Religious 
Life; Making Things; Athletic and Aquatic Sports. 


OUR OFFER. ‘‘Camping for Boys’’ will be given free and post-paid 
to any Companion subscriber who secures and sends us one new sub- 
scription for The Youth’s Companion. Price of book $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Twelye or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single voy issue of the paper, 
atoars eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals, Three yooks otter the receipt of money 
by us, the date afte ess On your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BATHING. 


N endeavoring to build up a good 
constitution, or to keep in con- 
dition one that is already good, the 
question of bathing habits is of 
* prime importance. Health may be 
lost or found, as they are foolish or 
wise. 
| Like most matters of personal 
hygiene, bathing resolves itself on 
}; examination into a matter of plain 
common sense, and above all, a 
recognition of the truth that what agrees with one 
individual may kill another. It may be accepted 
as an axiom at the start, that every one—young 
or old, rich or poor, sick or well—needs a daily 
bath at least; but it does not follow that a feeble 
or aged person needs the same sort of bath as the 
vigorous young college athlete. 

When one is ill in bed one’s daily bath is attended 
to by a nurse or such other person as may be in 
charge, and is naturally tempered to the needs of 
the case, generally taking the form of a sponge 
bath. This form of bath is well adapted not only 
to the sick, but also to the very old or very feeble, 
because it accomplishes its object without undue 
fatigue or exposure. But when the question be- 
comes one of the regular bath for the well, and 
especially for the young of either sex, whose habits 
in this regard, once established, will probably 
prevail through life, it is a different matter. 

There is no doubt that, when it can be taken, a 
courageous cold plunge each morning on getting 
out of bed is the best thing. 

“When it can be taken” refers entirely to phys- 
ical effects. It can always be taken if it is fol- 
lowed by a quick reaction. Never mind how little 
you like the stepping in and the plunging under; 
gasping and shuddering will do you no harm if, 
on stepping out, the brisk use of a rough towel 
is immediately followed by a delicious sense of 
revival and well-being. 

Many persons maintain that they cannot react 
after a cold bath who are perhaps honest, but 
quite mistaken. They have never done it properly. 
They hang about and wander round and “shiver 
on the brink” until all the warmth of the bed has 
been dissipated and their vitality lowered. 

Let the bath follow the stepping out of bed as 
quickly as possible; let the rubbing process be 
rapid and hard enough to redden the skin; follow 
that up with a few deep, slow breaths and a 
minute or two of resistant exercise, and you will 
start your day with a brisk circulation of the blood 
and a sense of well-being that will last you all day. 

One word more: A cold bath does not neces- 
sarily mean an icy bath, although there are many 
healthy persons who take it that way. Most per- 
sons, however, do wisely to experiment until they 
strike just the degree of cold from which they 
react most quickly. Reaction is the whole thing— 
proof, goal and reward. 
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CURIOUS LITERARY BLUNDERS. 


HE haste with which Sir Walter Scott produced 

the greater number of his novels doubtless 
accounts for the numerous blunders, such as those 
first pointed out by his literary kinsman, Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

In “Rob Roy,” two horsemen, riding on urgent 
business, are made to take six days to cover a 
distance of one hundred miles, whereas, on an- 
other occasion, the same horses cover fifty miles 
in a single day. Stevenson also called attention 
to Sir Walter’s glaring mistake in “The Anti- 
quary,’”’ where the sun is actually caused to set in 
the eastern heavens! But, careful worker that he 
was, Stevenson himself, to use his own words, 
“came to grief over the moon,” in “Prince Otto.” 

More than one writer has described the moon 
as riding high in mid-heaven while in the crescent 
stage—a condition of things impossible on any 
night of the year. 

Another blunder relating to the moon is to be 
found in the familiar lines of Charles Wolfe on 
“The Burial of Sir John Moore” : 

We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

Some captious critic, doubtful of the accuracy 
of this description, consulted the nautical almanac 
for the date of the burial. This showed conclu- 
sively that the moon was then barely a day old, 
and therefore quite incapable of shedding any 
appreciable light, misty or otherwise. 

Victor Hugo puts into the mouth of Charlemagne, 





in “Aymaillot,” the words, “You dream like a 
scholar of Sorbonne.” That famous institution 
was founded in 1254, four hundred and fifty years 
after the days of Charlemagne. 

Errors of geography in fiction are numerous 
enough. That graceful romancer, Sir A. T. Quil- 
ler Couch, in his first published story, “ Dead 
Man’s Rock,” placed Bombay on the east coast of 
India, in the Bay of Bengal, whereas geographers 
agree in locating it on the western shore. 

Rider Haggard committed a queer blunder in 
“Jess.” A simple matter of arithmetic, upon the 
data supplied by the novel itself, shows that a 
character therein had grown up and become the 
father of two children before he was in his teens. 

One French novelist used a number of puppets, 
each labeled with the name of a character in the 
story. Whenever a personage died, or was killed 
in the course of the narrative, the doll representing 
that character was removed from the rest, to avoid 
any accidental return to life. A most effective 
finish to one of this author’s novels had to be re- 
written when it was discovered that some one, by 
accident or design, had mixed the “dead” dolls 
with the “living,” with startling results. 

Had Thackeray employed some such device in 
“Henry Esmond,” he might have avoided the re- 
suscitation of the venerable Dean of Winchester, 
who writes a letter in chapter nine, some time 
after his decease had been announced in chapter 
six. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 


T would be hard to find a spot where the subject 

of dress does not sway the feminine mind. To 
the world at large its observance causes either a 
great deal of pleasure or a good store of amuse- 
ment. In the category of amusement may be 
placed the proceedings of the dusky belles de- 
scribed by Beatrice Grimshaw in her book, “In 
the Strange South Seas.” 


A lace-trimmed garment of mine, usually worn 

= Cy under the shelter of sheets and quilts, 

to a Sunday morning church as a best dress 

in full Caytignt, on the person of the laundress 

entrusted wi wash. The funny side was so 

conspicuous that she never got the reproof she 
deserved. 

Acertain flowertoque, made of poppies,—a bloom 
unknown in the Pacific ’—first drove the women of 
the island half-distracted with excitement, then 
led thirty-six native ladies to appear simultane- 
ously at a dance wearing excellent couees of my 
the bush ane, done in double scarlet hibiscus from 

he —" 

ing, from which, unfortunately, I was 
olan’ a Shed the finest. Coplay of of native dress 
that took [ae that year. e bride wore four- 
teen silk dresses, not all at once, but one after 
another, chang ging her dress again and a: 4 
— the rade. on, until the white specta 
were fairly gid 
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NOTHING FOR NOTHING. 


T was said by all the neighbors of Mr. Squinch- 
ley that he had never been known to give away 
anything in his life. He either sold it, or demanded 
something in exchange. On one occasion he was 
making a long railway journey. The seat directly 
in front of him was occupied by a man who had 
been coughing and sneezing at frequent intervals 
for more than an hour. At last Mr. Squinchley 
leaned forward and spoke to him. 
ae a pretty bad cold you seem to have,” 


he sai 
ee one I ever had in my life,” wheezed the 


ot 

“Well, I know of a gimaie and harmless remedy, 

absolutely sure, that will cure it inside of two 
“\ 


. — patent nostrum ?”’ 
i Ye u can make ep. gs & me.” 
“ts sha 1 be very grateful if you will tell me what 


“Tl do it, sir,” said Mr. Squinchley, 
his eyelids, ‘Sif you'll tell me what’! 
these warts I’ve got on my left hand.” 


narrowing 
drive away 
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DRIVEN TO IT. 


UY, the youngest son of Farmer Timmins, had 
spent two years in college, during which time 
he had accumulated more indebtedness than edu- 
cation. His father paid his bills, and left him to 
shift for himself. The boy had good stock in him, 
however, and managed, by turning over a new 
leaf, practising strict economy, and doing odd 
jobs of work as opportunities presented them- 
selves, to pay for his tuition, and he stayed on. 
“How’s your boy doing at apes a asked the 
elder Timmins’s next neighbor one d lay. 
“He’s getting along all right now.” 
“T hear he’s working his way through.” 
“Yes,” grimly ee with a Spe of pride, an- 
swered Farmer Timmins. found he couldn’t 
work me any more.” 


*® 


DIVISION OF LABOR. 


HERE were points of resemblance between 
Mrs. Hammond and the lilies of the field; she 

had married a young man who had a good salary, 
but she herself had never earned a penny in her 
life, nor had she been blessed with well-to-do 
parents. 

“We have a joint account in the National Foun- 
tain Bank,” she announced to one of her friends, 
when she had been married a few months. “It is 
such fun to pay bills by check.” 

“What do you mean by a joint account?” asked 
the appease friend. “Do you put in equal 
sums 

“Oh, I don’t put in any,” said Mrs. Hammond. 
“Will puts it in, and I draw it out.’ 
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A NEW SENSATION. 


aphree Jean had visited one of the large summer 
amusement parks for the first time, and with 
the courage possessed only by those girls whose 
playmates are boys older than themselves, she 
had not hesitated, when invited, to take a ride on 
one of the ‘‘thrillers” that abound in such places. 

To her mother, on her return from the park, she 
confided the emotions she had experienced as she 
swung round the curves of the “figure eight” with 
her elder brothers. 

“Mama,” she said, “when I went round those 

awful turns so fast I felt just as if I had freckles 
on my stomach!” 















“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice’”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adv. | 
——- 
COMFORT FOR SORE HANDS 
AND ITCHING, ACHING FEET 
Cuticura soap, assisted by Cuticura ointment, is 
superior to all other skin soaps for preserving the | 
hands, preventing redness, roughness and chapping, | 
and imparting in a single night that velvety softness 
and whiteness so much desired by women. For those 
whose occupations tend to injure the hands or who | 
suffer from dry, fissured, itching, feverish palms, and | 
shapeless nails, with painful finger-ends, Cuticura soap | 
and Cuticura ointment are wonderful. This pure, | 
sweet and economical treatment is equally successful 
for tired, itching, aching, irritated feet. (Adv. 
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Take the KING with you 
for your vacation, my boy 


OU can’t find a better companion for 
healthy, happy, out-door sport in the 
sunshine of summer days. Target-shooting 
trains your hand and eye, and builds up 
lasting sturdiness of character. 


Be sure to get the genuine KING with all 
latest improvements in air-rifle construction. 
Look for the name KING on the gun. 


Sold by hardware, toy and 
sporting-goods stores 


Write for our handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of all models from the big, 
handsome 1000-shot, shown at ‘right, at 
$2.00, (gun-metal finish $2.50) down to 
the 25c pop-guns for the little fellows. 
If not found in your town, send us the 
money and we'll ship direct, express 
prepaid. 


The Markham 
Air Rifle Company 





PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
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The kind with the flavor Made of the best white corn 











10 CENTS PER ROLL (47 Sizes.) 


VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c.; 
34 x3, Bi x 44 4c.; 4x5, ‘Sa Ge. 
Send us two —— and we will print them without 


charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists and 
give you better results than you have ever had. 

















DAISY FLY KILLER P= Reacts and bite allies 


clean, ornamental, 


150 De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
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Why Not Now ? 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., LARGEST MILLERS IN THE WORLD, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Stiffness, Pains, Aches 


Sore, Aching Feet or Hands, Cuts, Bruises, Old 
ly relieved by the Antiseptic, 
oe Stal 1 “and Free-from Vil 


C: ‘KING OF PAIN™ | 


unds, are 
Wauatin Pure. 
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A man can do his best if fed on 
goed. eam, wholesome food, not 
bolstered up with stimulants. 
It is the same with the land, and 


The New 


Mineral 
Fertilizer 


isn’t a stimulant as ordinary fer- 
tilizers are, but is natural, whole- 
some food. Itis ground mineral 
rock, and contains all the ele- 
ments needed by the soil and in 
the right proportions. Vege- 
tables grown with it are clean, 
healthful, and do not ey 
rot, while vegetables grown wit 
fertilizers made from chemic- 
als, slaughter-house refuse and 
other filth are unclean, unhealth- 
ul, and have no keeping quali- 
ties. Which do you prefer? 
Mineral Fertilizer is odorless, 
pleasant to use, and a perfect in- 
sect destroyer. Produces crops 
of wonderful abundance and 
quality. Ideal for roses and lawns. 
This stalk of corn, bearing 5 
perfect ears, was grown by 
Mr. Edward 8. Payson, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. Only New Mineral 
Fertilizer was used. 
Send for Booklet, ** Bread from 
Stones,”’ free. Agents wanted. 


THE NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER CO., 





Copyrighted 1911. 








19 Exchange Place, Boston. 











The Sole of Honor 








“GLOVE” 


Tennis Shoes 


are the very best medium 
weight Tennis Shoes it is pos- 
sible tomake. They are built 
on model lasts, fit without 
wrinkles or bulges, give plenty 
of room for comfortable foot 
action, are of first-class ma- 
terial and workmanship, and 
have the ‘‘ Sole of Honor”— 
the Goodyear “GLOVE” 
RUBBER SOLE. 

Remember there are a score of 
Goodyears, but only one grade is the 


best: that’s the “GLOVE.” Insist 
on the “GLOVE” Trademark. 


Your dealer can obtain “GLOVE” 
Tennis Shoes from us in all styles at 
a day’s notice, and will be glad to 
get your size if he hasn’t it in stock. 
We supply the trade. 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, Inc. 
174 Congress St., Boston. 


Sole Distributors Boston School Shoe. 
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Electric Lighting Outfits 
for Country Homes 


_ Our system lights up house, barn, etc., 
Just as good as city current does. It is 
moderate in cost. Why should you put 
up with out-of-date methods of lighting? 
umatic System of Water Supply 
for Country Houses supplied by us also. 
Write for Catalogue ““D” and let our 
Engineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 South Market St., Boston. 
New York Office : 37 Warren St. 
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New England and Other Matters. 
EVERLY, Massachusetts, will continue to | 
be the summer home of President Taft and 

his family, although they will not occupy the 

Evans cottage on Burgess Point, which they 


leased in 1909 and 1910. For this season they 
have engaged the beautiful estate of Mrs. Lucy 
W. Peabody, which is known as ‘‘Parra- 
matta.’? It is a most attractive place, over- 
looking the sea, with great trees, broad stretches 
of lawn and luxuriant gardens. The.executive 
force will occupy a cottage across the street 
from Parramatta, and the executive offices will 
be on one of the business streets of the town. 
All the members of the family, except the 
President himself, will arrive at Beverly this 
month, but he will be there only for Sunday 
visits until Congress adjourns. President and 
Mrs. Taft observed their silver wedding anni- 


versary June 19th. e 


EARLY two hundred and fifty fishermen 

of the Massachusetts and Maine coast towns, 
with a few from Nova Scotia, went to Puget 
Sound in a body a few weeks ago to enter the 
employment of a concern which is engaged in 
the fisheries of the northern Pacific. They 
were young and hardy fellows, the type of 
seafaring men who have made Boston and 
Gloucester leading ports of the world in the 
fisheries business. Such an exodus is a re- 
minder that Canadian competition on the Atlan- 
tic, of which more or less is heard, is not the 
only competition to be met in the future by 
the fishermen of New England. 

& 


ANGOR, Maine, which suffered a few 
weeks ago from the worst fire to the present 
time in 1911, is making the most of a bad 
situation in characteristic American fashion. 
All the many offers of outside assistance were 
courteously refused, and plans are being made 
which will cause the great disaster to be looked 
back upon as a blessing in disguise. In the 
burned district streets will be widened, a new 
park system established, finer public structures 
erected, and many other permanent improve- 
ments made. The beautiful location of the 
city on the banks of the Penobscot and the 
Kenduskeag gives it a great advantage over 
most communities in undertaking work in 
physical improvement. Bangor has always 
been famed for the energy and public spirit of 
its citizens, and their loyal coéperation in this 
emergency is an inspiring example. 
AINE is the first New England state to 
adopt the initiative and referendum, and 
there is an interest far beyond the borders of 
the state in the special election of September 
11th, which will be the first practical test of 
direct legislation in this part of the country. | 
The referendum feature of the new system 
was invoked in three instances by the legisla- 
ture of 1909, but the matters involved were of 
no more than local consequence. The initiative 
was resorted to for the first time last winter, | 
when the legislative leaders passed a direct 
primary law less inclusive and effective than 
many people felt the state should have. A 
petition for a more sweeping direct primary | 
law, applying to United States Senators, Con- | 
gressmen and all state and county officers, 
quickly secured the necessary twelve thousand 
votes, and the special election of September | 
11th will determine whether the initiated meas- 
ure shall be substituted for the weaker primary | 
law passed by the legislature. The initiated | 
measure is based on the primary law which | 
the New Jersey Legislature finally passed | 
under pressure from Governor Wilson. | 
HEN boys are making their plans for the | 
Fourth of July it is well for them to| 
keep in mind the old saying to the effect that 
it is better to be safe than sorry. If they will | 
take the trouble to read over the grim record | 
of the casualties which have attended Inde- | 
pendence-day celebrations in recent years, — | 
when thousands have been killed or maimed, | 
disfigured, blinded and crippled for life by the | 
use of cannon crackers, toy pistols, fireworks 
or other dangerous explosives,—they will be | 
much more willing to join the sensible and | 
growing movement for a ‘‘safe-and-sane’’ cele- 
bration of the Fourth. It will do no harm 
for parents also to look over these statistics at 
this season when another Fourth is close at 
hand. Nobody blames boys for wanting to 
have a good time on the national holiday, or 
for liking to make a noise, but there are noises 
more sensible and safe than those which endan- 
ger life and property. And it is hard to find 
anything really patriotic in an American cele- 
bration with Chinese explosives. It is not 
‘*sissified’’ or ‘‘fraid-cat-ish,’’ but manly and 
brave, for boys to give up ways of celebrating 
which put their fingers and eyes, not to men- 
tion their lives, in jeopardy, and which also 
gravely worry their parents, and often work 
serious harm to people who are old or sick. 





and healthful, in one of New England's most beautiful residen 

i Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thor 
ough preparation for college Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool 
For catalog, address Dr. G. Y. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass 


LEAVITT INSTITUTE. 


An ideal school for young nen and women. College pre- 
paratory. English and Agricultural courses. Special 
emphasis placed on Agriculture. Located in prosperous 











| farming region. Ideal conditions for study. Liberal en- 


dowment. Necessary expense $175a year. /ilustrated 
Catalogue. Albert G. Johnson, Principal, Turner Center, ine. 





¢ earry germs, notably typhoid, 
| spread disease. Destroy the 
earrier, protect your family. 


Ten sheets IX L Fly Paper will keep you safe for 
he season. SENT POST-PAID FOR 10 CENTS. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Sole_Sell- 
ing Agents, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 











LEAVENS 
FURNITURE 


Is distinguished from the 
"ordinary " by three pre- 
dominating features : 


First—lts solid construction, with- 
standing the most strenuous usage. 


Second—The simple artistic lines of 
the designs, conforming with ideas 
of the most discriminating. 


Third—Custom finishes to suit the 
individual taste and harmonize 
with the surroundings. 


No home furnished with 
"|_Leavens made" furniture 
can be cniticized for lack of 
good taste or refinement. 


Moderate prices prevail 
on our entire stock. Care- 
ful shipments made, insur- 
ing safe delivery. 


Send for full set No. 10 
of over 200 illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
Mfrs., 32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
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FLOUR 


Self-Rising Wheat Flour 


Makes the most perfect cakes, 
biscuits, shortcakes, dumplings, 


griddie-cakes you ever ate, and 
is 80 easy, 80 simple a child could 
use it. It is a combination of 


just the right quantities of flour 
from different varieties of the 
best wheat together with proper 
leavening and other ingredients 
and put up in 6-Ib. bags. 
Ready for instant use. 

No yeast, salt, baking-powder or 
cream of tartar required. . 


Ask your grocer for it. Tell 
him where you saw our ad 


AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO. 
78 Portland Street, Boston, Mass 


For the 
Vacation 
Season 


AMP LIFE is considered by 

many one of the most delight- 
ful of summer recreations. The 
Wall Tents offered are particularly 
adapted for camping purposes. 
The material is 8-oz. duck, and 
the price includes poles and pins 
complete. Sent by express at 
receiver's expense 











Wall Tents 


Length and Breadth Height of Tent 


7 =x 7_ feet 7 feet 
7 x 9% feet 7 feet 
9%x12 feet 7“4feet 


Height of Wall 





Price of Tent 


3 feet $ 6.00 
3 feet 7.00 
3 feet 12.00 





Tent Flys 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a 
necessity, will be found useful In 
stormy weather it is a great protection 
and in the heat of summer it serves as an 
air shaft. We can supply Flys made of 
8-oz. duck at one-half the price of the 
corresponding size tent 





Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. € 














Hot and Cold Water 


No home anywhere need now be without its bath- 
room, hot-water tank, set tubs for laundry, bed- 
room wash- bowls, and all the comforts to be 
derived from having hot and cold water through- 
out the house. Not only can you have all these 
indoor advantages, but also the advantage of 
water under pressure for lawn, garden and fire 


protection. 
Pneumatic 


OL D Water System 


It is a simple proposition. A pneumatic tank 
in the cellar, coupled with our new size ee 
horse-power Olds Gasoline Engine direc 
connected with a powerful pump. When not in 
use for pumping water, disconnect and use engine 
for operating churn, cream separator, wringer, 
vacuum cleaner, grindstone and a hundred other 
uses. If you have the Olds Electric Lighting 
System use surplus power (while pumping water) 
to generate and store electricity for lights. 


Write for Catalogue and Complete Information. 


Seager Engine Works, 65 Beverly St., Boston. 


Main Office, 997 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan. 
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FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 
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and look for 






Tickle the Taste 


difference between delicious and 
common food. 


Lemon, Orange, Rose and Onion are each of su- 
perior exc 


“Mal Protect yourself by asking your grocer for Slade’ s 


D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, BOSTON. 





is the flavor that marks the 











Slade’s Vanilla, 






ellence and free from all adulteration. 





the Knight and Shield and the name 
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Always Ready y 











All the Time 


Something to Eat 


is mankind’s most frequent need. Our particular achieve- 
ment has been offering mankind three delicious, nourishing, 
enjoyable articles of food before unknown. 


Minute Tapioca Minute Gelatine Plain 


High in food value, absolutely pure, never sogeys Comes ready measured, each package subdivided 
or lumpy, requires no soaking, can be cooked in into four parts—no guesswork. Dissolves instantly 
15 minutes. A package makes 6 quarts of dessert. in boiling water or milk. Uniform in results. Deli- 
The original quick cooking tapioca. Never sold cious, wholesome, everybody likes it. One package 
in bulk, always in packages bearing a picture of the makes one-half gallon of clear, firm jelly. Satisfac- 
AY Greicanrnle tion guaranteed. 


Minute Gelatine Flavored Sample and Cook Book Free 


Pure gelatine of highest quality. Sweetened and Sample of Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatine 
flavored ready for instant use. Choice of 7 favors. Plain and Minuteman Cook Book sent free on -re- 
Simply dissolve, cool and serve. A delicious des- quest and name of your grocer. Package of Minute 
sert at a Moment’s notice. Gelatine Flavored sent for 10c. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 96 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 














